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AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE EDITOR 


“Peter, you've got only three weeks. We can’t cure you, 
but perhaps we can make things a little easier.” 

“Yes, Dr. Elliott, thank you. I know.” Dr. Elliott- 
-Paul, I mean, We were supposed to be on a first name 
basis, but he didn’t know me any more than I knew him— 
still he was trying but I wasn’t. Maybe he was trying a 
little too hard to be service oriented. Maybe medicine 
has become like the restaurant business. “Hello, I’m Paul. 
I'll be your server of medicine today. Our special is over- 
stuffed spleen marinated in pancreatic oil and lightly fried 
in seasoned bile. If you prefer, we have an extensive menu 
of psychiatric disorders, one of which, I’m certain, will 
suit you.” Actually, Dr. Elliott, Paul (I’ve forgotten my 
place again) wasn’t such a bad sort. He just kept trying 
too hard. Besides, his opening comments weren't untrue- 
-just a bit overly dramatic. True, I did have only three 
weeks. By then I’d be beyond medical help. By then my 
insurance will have run out and, if I won't be cured, at 
least I’ll be diagnosed, pricked, prodded, probed, verbally 
dissected, and my hopes, fears, yearnings, and failures 
duly noted for a posterity of medical students and a host 
of insurance adjustors. Anyway, I can’t complain. I’ve 
had an eight week stay, rare in these days of medical cost 
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cutting effectiveness. My former employer graciously 
granted me severance pay in the form of a psychiatric stay, 
during which time I’ve amused the staff, annoyed my fel- 
low patients, and indulged my obsession: research into 
the War of 1812 and into my forebear, Simon Grundy, 
who was a renegade, an American who turned to the Na- 
tive Americans in the mistaken belief that they were more 
bloodthirsty than his relatives and who then also worked 
for the British only to-- 

“Peter, Peter... youre lost in your thoughts. Peter, 
what will you do in three weeks?” Dr. Elliott--I know, 
Paul--seemed concerned. Maybe he’s more like the old 
time bartender than he is a waiter. He dispenses his drugs, 
gives advice, helps you out when you just can't quite make 
the tab. I wonder if such a mythological creature ever 
existed. Even in these sobering days, it’s nice to nostalgi- 
cally harbor a few illusions even if you know they're only 
illusions. Maybe I’m not quite as crazy as they think. 

“Peter Stonehouse,” by now Paul Elliott had to forego 
Bedside Manners 100. He called me by my name, or by 
at least two-thirds of it. I remember Mr. I. M. White, 
president of Amalgated Acme or whatever it was I worked 
for before I got canned, asking me when I interviewed: 
“Peter, tell me the middle name of one of your customers 
at Interior Extrusions. You know, you really know a per- 
son when you know that guy’s or that gal’s middle name, 
and we want our service reps to know our customers like 
they know their own families.” That was before I got 
downsized although I’m still 5’ 10.” I've been downsizing 
a lot lately. 

“Peter, I’m speaking to you. You need to respond.” 
Dr. Elliott , I give up. I just can’t call him Paul. He’s a 
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doctor, and I’m the patient, and not a very good one at 
that. 

“Yes, Dr. Elliott, I’m listening.” 

“What are you going to do in three weeks?” 

I was touched. Maybe he was concerned. I thought 
that all he wanted to do was finish his residency, maybe 
write an article or two, and then get the hell out of Whel- 
an Institute. He wasn't bad, not mercenary any way. He 
doesn't play golf, or at least not very often. I suppose that 
he deserves an answer. I’ve been too lost in myself to be 
decent. “I suppose I'll go in search of Simon G.” 

“But haven't you been researching him for years? And 
what will you do if you find him, psychically I mean? 
Perhaps you need to forget the past and look to the pres- 
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ent. 

When Dr. Elliott said this, I knew I had succeeded. 
He was no longer a resident shrink but a surrogate daddy, 
a concerned pedagogue, a homely homilist, a... . He was 
right. I’m just too full of myself and of my own obses- 
sions. The fires of Simon G’s stake still burned and would 
not be quenched. He still haunts my dreams, a renegade, 
but a renegade against what? His stepfather, European 
notions of shackled land and scalped Indians? There I’m 
at it again. I can’t even be decent to Dr. Elliott. At least, 
I can mumble out a stuttering response. “Dr. Elliott, in 
three weeks Ill finish my research. When I discover who 
I was, P’'ll know who I am.” 

“But shouldn't you focus on who you are, not on who 
Simon Grundy was and will never be?” In certain respects 
the young resident was right. But who I am and who I 
was are shrouded in the same veil. Perhaps I was born 


in the wrong century, but then perhaps most of us have 
been. The past lives on... 

“Hey, what are you two jawin’ about.” All you need 
is a little wit, grit, and pure dee shi--” Elbert didn’t get 
to finish. 

Alexis St. Vrane broke in. “What’s this, a ménage a 
trois? Let’s see that’s Peter, Paul, and Mary--no it’s Peter, 
Paul, and Albert, not very catchy but.” Elbert and Al- 
bert were, are, and will be nearly identical twins. Alexis 
couldn’ tell them apart. They owned and operated a uni- 
form supply company and did maintenance work on the 
side. Alexis always did things on the side (but that’s rather 
snide). Anyway Elbert was about my height, perhaps 
an inch or so taller. Today he wasn’t wearing one of his 
uniforms but instead was sporting a shirt that read, “The 
African-American Male: An Endangered Species.” He 
and his brother Albert supplied the nursing and custodial 
staff at Whelan with uniforms. Elbert was the taller of the 
two by perhaps half an inch. They both moved fast , real 
fast, while seemingly sleepwalking in stride. They must 
have been sleepwalking half of the time anyway because 
_ they both worked twenty hours a day. Or maybe Albert 
slept while Elbert worked and then Elbert slept while Al- 
bert worked. Or maybe the two were conning the rest of 
us. I never did see them together, but I know that Elbert 
was the taller of the two if there were two of them. Today 
Elbert was working the uniform supply side of A & E 
Enterprises. He didn’t care for Alexis much because she 
reminded him of his older sister Althea who spent most of 
her time in the mirror, deciding which face she was going 
to wear today. The rest of the time she spent putting her 
brother(s) down for such bourgeois activity as making 


money. And make money they did. They were supply- 
ing six hospitals and twenty-two businesses with clean 
uniforms every day and repairing HVAC units in climate 
controlled buildings that on a day-to-day basis seemed to 
confirm chaos theory. There must be money in chaos. 

Elbert just stopped where he was, shook his head, and 
let the words slide out as if he had rehearsed the whole 
speech for days. “Alexis, why you always butting in? I’m 
just here to do my job, make my money. do a little small 
talk, tell a few tales, have a little fun, and then move on. 
Not even a snake will bite if no one’s botherin it. That 
snake will slither on away and keep its mouth shut if it 
can. There’s a time to bite and a time to move on to the 
tall grass and sometimes, when things are just right, a time 
to just lay there in the sun soakin up God’s own rays. But, 
Alexis, you haven't got the sense of a copperhead. The 
doctor here and Peter, they’re not causin you nor anyone 
else for that matter any trouble. And neither am I. Just go 
on, Alexis, and don’t butt in where you ought to butt out.” 
Elbert turned away and went back to work, mumbling 
something about all the “wailin at Whelan” and how the 
world would be a better place if people just worked more 
and butted in less--at least when they didn’t know what 
they were butting in about. 

Dr. Elliott didn’t know what to make of the scene. 
Alexis St. Vrane was Dr. Susan Dawes’ patient, not his. 
But Alexis had some type of preternatural knack for mak- 
ing Paul Elliott uncomfortable. She was one of the few 
people who could make an oversized sweatshirt and an 
undersized pair of jeans look sensuous. The sweatshirt 
would always fall off one shoulder. But words, like cloth- 
ing, were always falling off Alexis. Only Dr. Susan Dawes 
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knew what was gnawing Alexis from the inside. I think 
Dr. Dawes knew what was bottling up Paul Elliott as 
well; but, unlike Alexis, she knew when to talk and when 
to listen. Alexis just wouldn't listen. “Now that Albert's 
gone, I suppose you two will resume your téte-a-téte, male 
bonding, or whatever you boorish swine call it. When 
I leave, I suppose you'll gaggle together and then bitch 
about the bitch. Oh, do. You don’t know how that would 
please me!” 

Alexis was about to continue when Dr. Elliott broke 
in, “Alexis, why don’t you join us?” He was straining to 
be cordial. I think he was afraid that she would draw 
him into some type of sexual harassment suit and end his 
career. He was always afraid something would end his 
career before he had even begun it. 

The doctor’s fears were inconsequential. Alexis moved 
on, seeking worthier opponents. Dr. Elliott turned to 
me, obviously relieved that he didn’t have to deal with 
Alexis. He was almost thirty-two, about my height--aver- 
age--with eyes that hid behind his glasses. He seemed lost 
behind those frames with eyes that didn’t spark or twinkle 

_or burn or even smolder. They were just there, vacant and 
gray, just like the prematurely gray hair on his temples. 
He had long sideburns that covered acne scars but didn’t 
quite form a beard. In fact, nothing quite seemed to fit. 
He wasn’t sure whether to wear a physician's laboratory 
coat or to sport less formal attire (like maybe a coat, tie, 
and blazer or maybe just jeans and an oxford shirt) so he 
wore a shirt, which was never quite tucked in, a tie, and 
an unbuttoned lab coat. He never knew what to do with 
his hands so he just shoved them into the side pockets 
of his lab coat. His pants were nondescript, parochial 
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school khaki, while his shoes were wing-tips--a legacy 
from his father. “Well, Peter, remember you've got only 
three weeks to make some progress and then we've done 
all we can do for you.” He turned and walked up to the 
mezzanine. 

Since his back was turned, I boldly boasted: “In three 
weeks, I will have finished my research, if not my cure. 
Thank you, Doctor.” Even I can be earnest occasionally, 
Actually, I’m too earnest, but that’s a late nineteenth cen- 
tury obsession. The truth is that I was thankful to escape 
my past and look to the future even if it was a rather lim- 
ited future. Still, my renegade forebear, Simon G, strode 
back into my mind with loping ease and familiarity. The 
ghosts and vampires that drain our blood are our own 
past deeds and those of our predecessors. Here was Simon 
draining me day by day and yet I had to tell his tale, to 
edit his edition and to peer voyeuristically into his past as 
he had peered into the lives and letters of others. 

I would have been lost in this reverie save for the voice 
that jump started me into the present. “Say, Peter, you 
take care now and dont let Alexis get you down. You 
know, she’s just like my sister. She’s been bad, bad, baaad, 
but she doesn’t mean much by it. I’ve been motoring my 
mouth off, but I’m just tired. You know, work ain’t nothin 
but a four letter word and so is cash. Anyway, I'll be see- 
ing you.” Elbert had finished his rounds and was about 
to take off for his next job. 

“Yeah, Elbert, I'll be seeing you. Take care now and 
don’t work too hard.” 

“Just remember, Peter, you the rock, so rock steady, 
and roll on out of here. I'll be seeing you.” 
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As Elbert left, I looked up from my manuscript and 
noticed that it was mid-morning in the patients’ lounge of 
Whelan Institute. Dr. Susan Dawes and Dr. Paul Elliott 
were seated at a table located on a mezzanine overlook- 
ing the rest of the lounge. Below them, to my right, at a 
confluence of the arm chairs stood Hugh, the American 
pope, who was sardonically blessing Mary who was sitting 
in a rocker, her face catatonically fixed in an expression- 
less stare, broken only by periodic exclamations of “To 
hell with the world!” On the other side of the room, 
Jack Cranks was off by himself, conspicuously pouring 
himself a drink out of a bottle wrapped in a brown paper 
bag. Every so often he'd spit out a few words, “Garcon, 
another round.” No one knew why he‘ bother with 
the paper bag. He must have been some kind of adoles- 
cent Hemingway, full of himself, booze, and machismo. 
Except he didn’t even have any alcohol. No one did at 
Whelan except the night staff. Two tables north of me 
Charles Terranova was trying to flirt with Alexis. She 
seemed at once bored with his sophomoric attentions and 
yet at the same time amused and temporarily relieved of 
her ennui. If I strained, I could hear the conversation of 
Dr. Dawes and Dr. Elliott above me. 

“Paul, she'll never approve your transfer.” 

“Why not?” 

“Look below. What do you see?” 

“Hugh is blessing Mary. Mary is cursing Hugh and 
the rest of the world. The others, except Peter, are engaged 
in some form of religious sado-masochism. Peter is just 
listening and watching, probably eavesdropping on us. 
The rest of the behavior seems inconsequential.” 

“To whom?” 


“Susan, you're not making any sense. I’ve got the 
highest grade point average, written the most papers, and 
seen the most patients.” 

“Paul, you haven't seen a one.” 

“Well, Doctor, note these empirical observations. I’ve 
seen Mary bounding along the street completely naked. 
My high beams picked up her two moons rising and fall- 
ing rhythmically to the beat of a different drummer. I can_ 
hear Hugh below absolving the world of its sin.” 

“Paul, maybe you see and hear but short-circuit your 
heart and brain.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why do you think Dr. Threewit won't approve your 
transfer?” 

Above us, the two resident psychiatrists had little 
more to say, but then Jack Cranks broke in. “Here we go 
again. Another commercial for the Rocky Mountain High 
of the Most Blessed, Bloated, and Bleeding Heart. Why 
can't Hugh and the rest of you just shut up so I can drink 
in peace?” Jack was a boorish forty year old who had been 
suffering a midlife crisis since birth. 

Charles Terranova, who resented the interruption of 
his flirtation with Alexis, replied. “Jack, must you keep 
on embarrassing us!? I’ve got only a few days left until I 
can get out of here and get a decent meal.” 

Alexis mockingly added. “Charles, why don't you get 
Dr. Elliott to take us to lunch? I’m sure he'd be delighted 
to extend the parameters of psychiatry to gastronomy.” 

All of the patients except me looked up towards Dr. 
Elliott and in chorus chimed. “Well, Doctor?” 

Charles Terranova expounded. “Yes, Doctor, what 
will it be? Sado-masochism at the belly bomber empo- 
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rium? Schizophrenia to go? Or perhaps a Manic-Depres- 
sive entree marinated in white wine distilled from bitter 
grapes? Gall and vinegar to wash it all down. . . 

Mary was a bit more laconic. “I’m so hungry, just so 
hungry.” 

Alexis, as always, was more effusive. “So you see, Dr. 
Elliott, Paul, you really have no choice. The people have 
spoken. Besides such a trip would allow you, Charles and 
I the opportunity to arrange a juicily scandalous ménage- 
a-trois. Wouldn’t it, Charles dear?” 

Charles became uncharacteristically generous. “At 
least we could relieve some of the burden from the caf- 
eteria staff and then who knows what may chance. He 
took Alexis’ hand and promenaded out of the lounge. 
Hugh, Mary, and a cursing Jack followed. Only I was 
left in the lounge. Above me the two residents resumed 
their conversation. 

“Well, Paul, what do you think?” 

“T never did like field trips in school, and I think less 
of them in therapy.” 

“Perhaps you could get an article out of the experi- 
. ence. Something like, “Psychometric Readings of Peristal- 
tic Convulsions.” 

“You've become as boorish as you said I am.” 

“Paul, you'll never get out of residency without her 
approval.” 

“Now you sound like my father. All through school 
his only sage advice was, ‘I don’t care what they tell you to 
do. No matter how dumb they are, just keep your mouth 
shut and do what they tell you. My son’s gonna be a doc- 
tor. So just put up with the bullshit, huh!” 


By this time Dr. Dawes had heard enough. I had 
heard too much, but I couldn't leave just yet. Too in- 
quisitive or too voyeuristic or too much like my forebear, 
Simon G, I had to maintain my vigil. It was too much 
fun to hear Dr. Elliott speak of his father. The role rever- 
sal was just too deliciously ironic. Besides, I knew of no 
way to leave gracefully. My presence was inconspicuous 
but my exit would be noticed. I pretended to be lost in- 
my writings. My eyes peered down on the page; my ears 
pricked up to the mezzanine. Dr. Dawes stood up slowly, 
took a deep breath, and blew it out slowly. “Look, do 
you want to be a fifty year old resident? Dr. Threewit 
complains that you interact better with the charts than 
you do with your patients.” 

“Yeah, if I interact with Alexis, I'll be practicing in 
the Gulag. I can see it now, headlines in the supermarket 
tabloids, ‘Bedside Manners Uncovered. Resident Shrink 
Preys on Sex Starved Patients.” 

“Look, Paul, I'll go with you.” 

“Right. We'll give a whole new definition to group 
therapy.” 

All right, Paul. Here it is. You don’t want to take 
chances. So Ill give you one. You (and I if you like) 
will take your whole group out of Whelan for a day. You 
haven't seen them in the hospital. Perhaps you'll make 
better headway in a new environment. I'll take care of 
Alexis. 

I don’t promise you any dramatic breakthroughs. Just 
see the possibilities in each person. Let them see how A 
& Eworks. Let them see see old neighborhoods and new 
faces. Perhaps Peter Stonehouse could get some materials 
for his research. Maybe Mary can see her old haunts. In 
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short, stop being the doctor for a little while. Have some 
lunch together. Nothing extravagant. Then talk and just 
listen to your new friends and associates. Who knows, 
perhaps you'll learn something. For once, I'll just tag 
along to maintain order.” 

“Right, new parameters of psychosis.” 

“Paul, I’ve said it before and Ill say it again. Stop be- 
ing a doctor and learn to be a patient, or just be patient 
for once.” Dr. Dawes made these parting remarks, turned 
abruptly, and left. Only Dr. Elliott and I remained in the 
tomb-like silence of the conference room. I closed my 
books with quiet care. I dare not look up to the mezza- 
nine but fixed my gaze on the “Exit” sign above the door, 
an eternal red above a grey, drab coating. Then I had to 
dart my glance upwards. Dr. Elliott had turned to the 
side, his chin resting upon a thumb and forefinger, his 
eyes staring at a blank expanse, perhaps that same same 
grey door that I was stealing towards. 

Cat-like, I made my way to the door. Perhaps I had 
inherited some of the stealth of Simon G. But the door 
blunted my day-dream of the forester’s stealth. As I 

. pushed, the door yielded a slow creak. With each mea- 
sured strain to push evenly and steadily and quietly, the 
creaks only intensified. Even my wincing amplified the 
sound to my ears. But, Dr. Elliott was too absorbed in his 
own issues to be distracted by my creaking concerns. As 
usual, I found that the world seldom revolved about my 
self-centered creaks, groans, curses, imprecations, flatu- 
lence, and other sordid auditory blasts. 

I was outside. Despite my complaints, Whelan was 
a type of Edenic purgatory. Even in late July and early 
August, the grounds around the main buildings retained 
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a June lushness, a deep green in a still, bee humming 
air. The walkway to the lake intersected a broad expanse 
of green, perhaps twenty yards on each side. Then tall 
columns of oaks acted as sentries on either side, form- 
ing two of the three lines that all led down to the lake. 
But after a hundred yards, this manicured and managed 
beauty gave way to a gravel walkway surrounded by scrub 
growth: thistles and thorns from which sprouted flower- 
ing poison oak with white lily-like flowers topping leaves 
and stems of potent toxins. Still, from the gravel walkway 
the view was not unpleasant. The cicadas now chorused 
loudly while bullfrogs croaked a deep bass. As I neared 
the lake, I could hear the plops of the frogs and turtles as 
they fled the approach of man. Then all was quiet and 
still except for the rhythmical whirring of the cicadas. | 
stood by the edge of the lake where the cattails had not 
invaded the watery tomb of a willow tree blown over in a 
spring storm. Only a month ago, I had come here when 
spring was grudgingly yielding to summer. But now there 
was no mistake about the season. There is a glimpse of 
eternity in an August day when the sun seems fixed in the 
sky and its rays pin us to the earth. But the parched grass 
in the distance reminds us of the parching to come. For 
an instance, though, all seems everlasting. 

On an early morning of my second day at Whelan, 
the cool mist of the lake rose phantom-like to the rising 
sun. Through that mist I could spy my renegade pro- 
genitor watching me gather his own collection of stolen 
words. For years and years I had been working on and off 
again on collecting and editing these manuscripts. Now 
I was almost ready to bare them to others. Now the story 
of Simon G, Sut Lowman, Master Shea, Horace, Joan Re- 
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bec, Widow Douglas, the Deacon, and the Squire can be 
told. So, too, can the tales of my brother Will and Mary 
(yes, I had known of Mary even before I came to Whelan), 
of V. J. Robinson and ex-Corporal Ingram. For the War 
of 1812, Viet Nam, and the battle for my mind and for 
present realities all transpire at once as vaporous and as 
real as that cool mist rising to embrace our closest star. 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


The editor’s world recreates the ambivalence of the 
greater world in which we find ourselves. Seemingly, 
the scholar confronts only a simple choice between two 
alternatives: should he incorporate his own personality 
into the works edited or should he maintain the cool 
detachment of scholarship, glossing with care but never 
consciously deviating from academic objectivity. Yet, the 
work and the editor remain both objective and subjective. 
Even the most impressionistic comment may belie its 
subjectivity, even fact refracts upon the mind’s eye. Mind 
and matter intertwine. Trust is not stranger than fiction, 
nor is fiction any stranger from truth. Even jesting Pilate 
asks what is truth, unlike him, though, we must stay 
for an answer. For a score of years, I have attempted to 
re-create studiously the corpus of letters and other docu- 
ments herein contained. At first I ruminated over issues 
such as how to render the occasionally archaic diction or 
obscure dialect. I decided to let the characters speak for 
themselves, for they still speak to me. I have never cast 
free of the two centuries dividing myself from the spectral 
figure genetically linked, however distant, to me. 

The diary of Simon G-- forms only a small part of the 
corpus of documents narrating an obscure campaign of an 
obscure war. As a military history, it bears little import; 
however, as a social history of the times, it provides per- 
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sonal glimpses into the lives of ordinary men who fought 
in our legendary battle for independence. 

So, officially, do I preface my edition. For contempo- 
rary scholarship demands an objectivity. I have provided 
this; the original texts have not been bowdlerized, pil- 
laged, nor raped. I had once idolized such an accomplish- 
ment of mind over bias and passion. Distant, aloof, and 
infallible as a god would I render historical research. The 
documents--these would I preserve and interpret. So | 
have. Yet like my infamous forebear whose diary initi- 
ates my work, I sense a passion in the air--not as he did 
in blood for even the least drop sates me--but in the wind 
caressing and laving me with all the rest of us. A kinship 
in human mortality. Dressed alike for our common fate 
by the wind, we dally with objectivity only to marry our 
passionate end. Perhaps this finality is what struck my 
forebear Simon. Yet what roused him was not the wind 
but the consuming flames. 
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A NOTE ON THE ORGANIZATION 
OF EACH CHAPTER 


Significantly, then, the diary of Simon G-- inaugu- 
rates the first chapter. As the American forces began the 
retreat from Windy Forks, Simon had been assigned the 
duty of maintaining a detached surveillance. Such a duty 
must have at first distressed him; for, since witnessing 
the torture execution of his step-father, the renegade had 
become obsessed with the Indian’s flaunting of death. 
Why his ferocity had been channeled from his natural 
outlets remains one of the unsolved mysteries of historical 
speculation. Had his zeal, like that of many new converts, 
proved too extreme for the Royal forces? Had the British 
envisioned some grandiose scheme involving this rather 
motley crew of Americans? Or, had the King’s forces some 
other cause for a dalliance rather than an engagement? 

Each chapter finds its locus in a specific place or time 
on the re-treat (see the map and timetable). ‘This place 
or time will provide the occasion for a number of letters 
and other pertinent documents which, through years of 
patient research, I have been able to locate (for the bulk 
of the discoveries I owe much gratitude to Patrick Con- 
ley, Chief Archivist, Sandhomen University). After the 
documents, each chapter contains a brief gloss on the 
relevance of these historical happenings to more contem- 
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porary issues. Despite the seriousness of the era -- the 
formal sobriety of our legendary heroes of the War of 
1812 -- I have been struck, as Iam sure the reader will be 
-- by the tragic comic quality of life that transcends the 
“parameters” of historical eras. I have digressed too long. 
Let the corpus unfold. 


Peter Stonehouse 
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FORWARD 


This marks the second attempt to make known an ap- 
parently inconsequential yet potentially valuable corpus of 
letters and memoranda from the era of the War of 1812, 
which should prove of interest to both scholar and citizen 
in anticipation of our nation’s bicentennial celebration 
of this historic war. The letters and notes have suffered 
only minor modernizations in spelling and punctuation 
to make them available to the General Reader. Included 
with the corpus are both the now celebrated letter of rejec- 
tion penned in 1912 by the Chief Procuror of the Nascent 
Morgana Library as well as a brief yet pointed essay by 
the editor of the corpus, Professor Peter Stonehouse who 
discovered the manuscripts in a remote corner of the 
Sandhomen University Archives. ; 
B. Patrick Conley 

Chief Archivist 


Sandhomen University 
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A NOTE ON THE CHANGES AND 
REVISIONS IN THE TEXT 
OF THE CORPUS 


As Mr. Conley has stated, the revisions in the corpus 
of the letters and memoirs are, for the most part, incon- 
sequential. In a few instances the spelling devised by Sut 
Lowman, Private, seemed so natural (cf. “Lootenant,” 
“Corpral,” et al.) that I determined to retain the idiosyn- 
cratic orthography of this fascinating historical personage, 
quite heedless of modern usage. 

The “Afterword”--which one should read first--pro- 
vides a lucid comment on the historical viability of these 
documents. 
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Professor Peter Stonehouse, Editor 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


RECORDED IN THE CORPUS OF 


LETTERS, MEMORANDA 
& POPULAR HISTORIES 


July/August 1814 


Defeat of American Battle of Lundy’s Lane, not 
forces at far from Niagra Falls. 


Windy Forks. Retreat. Both sides claim victory. 


August/September 1814 


Americans continue re- In August, the British vic- 
treat around at Slippery tory Bladensburg results 
Rock & towards Blind in retreat from Washington 
Man’s Bluff. & the burning of the Capitol 
& While House. American 
naval victory at Lake Cham- 
plain causes 15,000 British 
troops to retreat to Canada. 
British bombardment of Balti- 
more inspires Francis Scott Key 
to write “The Star Spangled 


Banner.” 
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September/ October 1814 


Americans march to Fallen Earth; 

mock battle of Fallen Earth. 

Deacon Edwin decides to court Virginia Dana. 
Deacon discovers Virginia drunk in a grove. 


November 1814 


Another mock battle. 
March to Viper’s Pit & Sunken Hollow. 


December 1814/January 1815 


Americans establish winter quarters on Christmas Eve. 
Peace Treaty signed at Ghent, Belgium, at Land’s End. 
Widow Crawford’s Christmas party. 

On January 8, General Jackson defends New Orleans from 
British attack. 


February 1815 


False spring; 
moving out of winter quarters; 
crossing of Red Creek; 
On February 16, the U.S. Senate ratifies the peace treaty. 
Battle of the Pigs. 


March/April 1815 


The Wilderness. 


Deacon Edwin renews romantic 
interest. 
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May 1815 


Battle of Kings’s Pass. 

Horace suffers brutal beating. 

Deacon Edwin is doused in goose feathers. 

Lt. George is in expectation of marrying Virginia Dana. 


June 1815 
On June 18, 1815 


Widow Crawford founds Agricultural, British and & Lit- 
erary Club. 

Prussian troops defeat Napoleon at Waterloo. 

Lt. George is promoted to captain. 

Horace escapes. 

Major hostilities cease. 


Americans finally reach Adam's Well. 


NOTE: The War of 1812 has sometimes been called 
the War of Miscommunication. Days before hostilities 
commenced, Britain had agreed to amend its naval poli- 
cies, which ostensibly had been the cause of the friction 
between the U.s. and her former master. The Battle of 
New Orleans was fought after the peace treaty had been 
signed. But, in this war, as in many others, many of the 
minor combatants found out only weeks and months later 
that hostilities had ceased. Seldom do the fixed dates of 
popular histories match the real life experiences of indi- 
viduals who may be cut off from the grand movements 
recorded in the standard chronicles. 
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SOME RANDOM THOUGHTS UPON 
SEEING MY STEP-FATHER BURN 
AT THE STAKE 
(From the Diary of Simon G--, 
renegade and loyalist) 


For him the blaze seemed merely superfluous, yet it 
heightened my own senses. Transfixed with the flames, 
my eyes opened to new horizons. Here lay my destiny; 
here was the satisfying bite; here was the air smoke-black- 
ened in the searing flames. My step-father had long since 
died--stricken not only by the savages he detested but 
bent down by the very plough he envisioned would bring 
paradise to this luxuriant wilderness. His flesh had al- 
ready been seared by his own sweat and lust. For him 
I had no sympathy. My only thoughts turned now to 
those for whom pain was not a curse but a blessing. For 
them, the flames quickened their souls; their wills blazed 
in opposition. For them flesh meant only a ragged bark; 
the spirit sprouted high. Still, he screamed. Like lead 
plummeting downward in ever smaller droplets, his soul 
swooned slowly. All that transpired convinced me of how 
much I could learn from these savages. 


Destiny guided my every move. Too young to share 
the fate of my stepfather, I would be taken-in to learn 
how will can conquer death. Nothing in my previous ap- 
prenticeship prepared for this. Still, my stars led to a new 
identity spring from the ashes of an old fool’s grave. 

More than a score of years later, I again would be en- 
joined only to watch. None would burn, for none were 
deemed worthy of burning. Instead they would wallow 
through the woods from Windy Forks to Adam’s Well as 


pigs. For a time I would be their master. 


Late July or Early August, 1812 


To: T. Shea, M.A. 

Here it was--July or August--and all of us were ferry- 
ing ‘cross some creek that looked like fifteen other creeks, 
maybe more so. Water and mud, mud and water seems 
like that’s all we eat, sleep, and talk, and maybe are. You 
ask me, it doesn’t make sense at all. When it’s hot and - 
sweaty--sultry, I guess that’s what youd call it, teacher 
Shea--that’s when we march and march, cry and scream, 
hack and fire, and cross all these swollen creeks (only the 
creeks aren't nearly so swollen as my feet) with the sweat 
and powder cutting into our eyes and all the time wish- 
ing we were somewheres else. Then in the winter, we 
stay in some place not fit for Christian or Deist let alone 
the mud, making forays (sort of like robberies, only the 
Lootenant wont let us call them that. He gets real upset, 
you know), all the time wishing we were somewheres else. 
That's really all we ever do--wanting to be elsewheres. 
Generally, our officers oblige our yearn to travel--at least 
in the summer and it’s hot and we have to wear these 
scratchy breeches that gather mud and water and one 
awful lot of sweat so that our skin gets scraped raw as sin 
(hah, that’s one for Deacon Edwin). Anyway, it’s July or 
August and none of us ain't doing very well ‘gainst the 
Britishers or Prissians or such. I guess they want to be 
somewheres else, too. So does Lootenant George’s slave, 
Horace (I know that’s not his real name, but he won't 
tell us his old one so I guess I’ll have to call him what his 
master does), I know he wants to be out of here, just like 
the rest of us--just like you, teacher Shea. I guess youd 
like to be back home in Doublin yourself--only you cant, 


seeing as you stole from some Britisher who is probably 
now stealing from us. Even Deacon Edwin wants to be 
out of where he is to enter into Cane-in up in the sky or 
in Abraham’s Bosom, east of the Atlantic. 

Like I was saying, we haven't had much winning; 
mainly we fall back and march, march and fall back till 
we fall over. Last Week at Windy Forks (more creeks 
and mud) we splashed, splattered, collapsed, and got lost 
all in about four or five hours. I suspect them Britishers 
did pretty much the same thing--only Lootenant George 
said they did it better so they won. Well, it’s better than 
a whole lot of folks getting killed. Still a couple of us did 
die: three drowned (didn’t know any of them, must've 
been from the mountains); two got crushed when their 
horses stumbled, one of them was Widow Rachel’s boy; 
our Frontier Guide got drunk and stubbed his foot--broke 
his little toe--it’s all black and ulcerous, uncommonly 
ugly, but then he’s not a real handsome fellow like the 
Lootenant; and Horace got shot in the arm by a Britisher, 
but I'll bet that Lootenant George done it. He’s always 
getting after Horace for “declaring his independence.” 
- When his master isn’t around, Horace listens real good, 
and I don’t know how he learned, but he can even read. 
What have been doing nights, Teacher? Well, he sneaks 
off and reads about Paine--as if he doesn’t feel enough 
of it. Maybe itd be better if he told the Prissians about 
Common Sense and such but I guess hardly any of them 
speak English, I’ve heard, and I’ll bet hardly a one of them 
reads it. 

Well, like I was saying, we all got whipped at Windy 
Forks so here we are, ferrying ‘cross just one more stinking 
creek with the cicadas whirring and the frogs--great big 


bull frogs as big as Squire Dana's gut--croaking. At night, 
when we're ferrying, it gets sort of solemn-like and the 
creek doesn't seem to smell so decayed and, even though 
there’s over thirty of us, I feel all alone and so must the 
stars, each one just a speck of light, that’s all. The cicadas 
and frogs don’t seem any different than me only instead 
of staring they're just croaking, whirring and croaking. I 
figure that’s their way of thinking and dreaming. Well, 
it's not night now and instead of us looking up at the 
stars, the sun is glaring down on us with his teeth bared 
and sinking in. Anyway we're in camp now, licking our 
wounds and howling in the wind. 

It’s been a score or more of years since we declared 
our independence. I never saw a Britisher till after we 
said we didn’t need any of them. I guess if we just shut 
them up they would’ve left us alone, but we were tired of 
them (I guess, I still never saw one till the big battle and 
then it was at a distance), we were, and they must have 
been sick of what they were doing over where they live so 
here we and them are chasing each other through muck 
holes and stink weeds--all of us wearing the same scratchy 
breeches. I'll suspect the Britishers and us spend more 
time scratching ourselves than we do sleeping ‘cause we 
scratch all night, rub and itch at camp-time, and sneak 
a long grab and scratch while we march. The breeches 
can’t be the sole reason, though. To be fair, I'd have to say 
that the muskeetoes claim a fair share of the itches. You'd 
think that the fleas ‘dbe half-drowned but they aren't. It 
is hard to kill a flea or a louse. I feel like cutting off all 
my hair, burning my clothes especially the breeches, roll- 
ing in oil, and then jumping in the sea. I’m just sick of 


getting them creatures one at a time, must've been part 
of Adam's curse. 

Got to stop now. Lootenant George says we got to 
strike out for Slippery Point since the Britishers beat us 
and we can’t get to Adam's Well. We've been roaming for 
forty days or more since we set out for Adam's Well but 
all we do is slip and slide and slop and sludge. Will be 


looking for your letter. 


YOUR APPRECIATIVE STUDENT & 
EVER FAITHFUL Servant, 


Sut Lowman 


* OK OK 


August 15, 1814 n.s 

To: Sut Lowman, Private 
Your dispatch narrated events of greatest import to 
the patriot cause. We can now overlook the fortitude 
-of our rebels-in-arms ‘gainst the haughty foe? Who can 
forget the loyalty of Horace who braved a hostile musket 
ball to save his beloved master (so it will be reported in 
town, at any rate)? Who can doubt the indomitable will 
of our Frontier Guide who laughs to scorn the paltry 
insignificance of petty pain? Ah, yes, Sut, the heroism 
of our youth (but can such seasoned veterans of Mars’s 
mighty crash ever be called “young”) is matched only by 
the doughty will of those who only stand and serve the 
cause with their minds if not with their all too mortal 
corporalities. Ah, you do not know how much I envy 


you who endure the thrust of the cutlass, the powder and 
ball of the musket, the hardships of the march, and all 
the trappings of bellicose activity. My youth! Whither 
has it flown! 

As for the outcome of Windy Forks, such are the 
fortunes of war. As Virgil once so immortally stated, 
Sic volvere Parcas, thus unravel the scrolls of Fate do I 


translate. But one battle--no matter what the import or - 
casualty toll--is not the war. In my own admittedly brief 
service in the banner of Bellona for which I was so cruelly 
exiled from my native turf, I have found thar skillfully 
executed retreats are the one sure ingredient to a success- 
ful campaign. 

Here in your own home, events pale by comparison to 
the glories you depicted. Deacon Edwin reminds you to 
carry your Bible as proudly as you wear your uniform--I 
relay this advise only because of courtesy and the demands 
of polite society for you know how I detest the man yet 
reverence the cloth. Edwin’s angular frame can wiggle 
into the most secretive of corners. Last week he slithered 
his way into the good graces of Squire Dana by boasting 
of his military prowess in the Revolutionary War, but for 
all of his inflated rhetoric I doubt that his experience totals 
any more than my own meagre tenure under fire. At all 
events, Deacon Edwin's bony elbows just nudged their 
way in while the Squire was in town. First, the cassocked 
reptile just happened by the saw-mill when the Squire was 
there; then he just stepped into the mill, brushed against 
the Squire, begged his pardon, and commented on how 
God’s good favor showers down on those He loves. ‘The 
Squire merely nodded assent and took one more draw 


on his pipe (I really wonder if the old fellow is capable of 


speech, of even the rudimentary kind). Then the black cat 
said how those rebels could little hope to prosper if they 
continue to seek aid from those Babylonish, sin-ridden 
French. The Squire continued to draw on his pipe, his 
silence being the catalyst of his success. It was said that he 
was both Tory and rebel, Deist and presbyter, an English 
lord and an Indian chief. Deacon Edwin continued his 
declamation, “After all, one renegade, rufhan European 
has already upset the good balance of our village” (mean- 
ing my own humble self). The Squire took one more 
draw on his pipe, indicating assent or rejection or indif- 
ference. Nevertheless, it was most convenient of Edwin 
to overlook Dana’s daughter who has been somewhat 
suspect in her ways of late. She has been out at night-- 
only I wish I knew where. If one is to gad about, I might 
as well know where--so would you I'll wager. In fact, half 
the town would like to be drawing on the Squire’s pipe, 
if you gloss my text. Well, I don’t know but that we will 
some day, “Hope springs eternal for the human breast.” 
(Due apologies to Pope). 

Widow Crawford is doing such a fine job managing 
. the farm that she may rival the Squire some day. (Besides 
she talks a little; if the Squire keeps puffing, he'll end up 
blowing himself away in a cloud of smoke). Perhaps I 
judge rashly. It has been rumored that the portly gentle- 
man lacks one of nature’s finest gifts--to wit, his teeth. 
Still he has his lands and indentured servants. Your cousin 
wishes you well and hopes you'll “lick the Britishers”; 
he's getting ready to yolk himself to the patriot cause and 
should be in harness by November. 

As for my own humble self, my ambition notwith- 
standing, it grieves me to only sit by the warmth of my 
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hearth and wait, merely wait for missives from my for- 
mer students out in the field. Yet, each has his duty. 
I--mine--you--yours. Nevertheless, when I think of the 
old days and how gallant a figure I struck in the uniform 
I confiscated from a grenadier who was no longer fit to 
honor the clothes he filled, I long for the thrill of powder 
burning my eyes and scorching my parched throat. But 
now glory belongs to your seasoned youth. March gal- - 
lantly onward. 
Your Devoted Teacher, Friend, & 
Patriot, 
T. Shea, M.A. 


* KX 


Late August or Sept. 
To: T. Shea, Master of Arts: 

The war seems a whole lot different when you talk 
about it. Anyway, the powder burns ain't near so bad 
as the sweat mainly because all we do is march and fall 
back or around. I’m not too sure where we're going, but 
it sure wont be Slippery Rock or Adam's Well--I don’t 
know if we'll ever get there for the ren'dez-vous. I think 
we went past Slippery Rock and ended up near Blind 
Man’s Bluff or somewheres. On the way, Horace went to 
declaring his independence again. Maybe that’s why we 
got lost. It was one day after I sent the last dispatch and 
we weren't even crossing a creek or anything. Lootenant 
George sent Horace to polish his sabre and that’s when 
he made his break. He must have stole away and it being 
night and all none of us spied him. After about an hour 
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or so, Lootenant sent someone (I think it was Corpral 
Williams but I’m not sure since I was busy writing.) The 
Corpral did run back and say, ‘Sir, I beg to inform you 
that your slave named Horace has fled.” Then Lootenant 
raised himself up to his full height (He was sitting on a 
rock, being a melancholy and broody sort) and yelled: 
“Sound the alarum bell. This rebel must be subdued and 
taught to respect his betters.” Off we all went, trapsing 
around the woods, collecting ticks, fleas, and who knows 
what else. Frontier Guide had just gotten drunk. Where 
he gets his liquor is anybody’s guess but he’s had it, will 
have it, and probably has it right now. Here he came 
swaggering and swearing. He was doing real good till he 
fell over his musket and smashed his knee on a rock. It 
took two of us to carry him back to the Lootenant--we 
only dropped him twice and real gently at that. I think 
the Lootenant said that he cut a sorry sight. Anyway, the 
Guide was harder on the nose than he was on the eyes. 
He ought to hear one of Deacon Edwin's sermons on the 
foul breath of intoxication. His eyes looked burnt, and 
his mouth belched out sort of a heavy, dead fish odor. 
- His teeth weren't no pearls, either. Anyway, three or four 
of us found Horace and dragged him back. How he was 
found I’ll never know but found he was and out popped 
the Lootenant as cocky as a rooster: “See here, Horace, 
how dare you impugn the authority & sovereignty of your 
master! You ungrateful rogue! I'll have you flogged for 
all your efforts. “Well, a whipping is never nice, but the 
Lootenant sure does seem to sparkle whenever the topic 
comes up. He gets gamey and struts about. I knew Hor- 
ace was spiting Master George the way he looked. He had 
his head down, but his lips were pursed and he seemed to 
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be shaking his head ever so lightly like he was mad. Cor- 
pral Williams yanked off his shirt--just tore it up--and the 
misery began. I couldn't help it; I just flinched with every 
blow. This was one of the few times the Lootenant ever 
did anything personal, but he put the whip to that man 
just a teamster would drive his mules pulling an artillery 
wagon to a battle. Twenty times he hit him--only he let 
up after about the fifteenth time, seeing as his arm was- 
getting sore and all. Afterwards we rubbed Horace down 
with a little salt and a little ointment. My God in heaven, 
how he did yell after taking all that beating in quiet. Then 
the Lootenant went back to his rock; Horace went back 
to sabre polishing; and the rest of us went back to sleep, 
those of us who could anyway. 

Guard duty at night is just like crossing a creek when 
its dark and solemn. You almost sense you can forget 
where you are and reach out and pet the moon. It glim- 
mers on you ever so softly and sort of pats your face and 
leans on your back. I wish the August sun would be half 
as considerate. Lately I’ve been feeling like I’ve been cry- 
ing all over--especially vexing in those breeches we wear. 
Must be like sackcloth and ashes. Still they say the sweat 
cleans the pores and melts the fat. 

You know you really shouldn't be so hard on Deacon 
Edwin. He's not such a bad sort. He’s probably trying 
to help the Squire. You know how hard it is for a rich 
man to get to Kingdom Come--tougher than threading 
a needle with a camel so says Scripture. I’m real glad to 
hear about how well the Widow Crawford is doing. She 
has been a blessing for me and for the rest of the town. 
Please give my sorrows to the Widow Rachel. Here's a bit 
of advice from student to teacher. If I was you, I wouldn't 
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go around hinting bad things about Squire Dana’ girl. 
You can get yourself in real trouble, poking your way 
into places where you shouldn't be. Still, I wouldn't mind 

hitching up with her for a while. 
Let me know how you and your students are (especially 

mu cousin). 

Your Appreciative Student & 
Ever Faithful Friend, 
Sut 


Letter by One Forbidden to Write* 
To: T. Shea, 

I still remember your favorite axiom, “A little learning 
is a dangerous thing,” though its meaning still perplexes 
me. You write as if all were a game, all of us contestants, 
the outcome a knowing smile. So should I if my pen 
were some artificial appendage grafted to my hand since 
childhood. A six-fingered hand is something of a joke. 
Though I tire of freak shows, man grinning at his own 
peculiarities, rather than someone else’s, is fair sport. Still, 
my sixth finger is something of a rarity and there are those 

-who would not laugh except to see it cut off. For me it 
is marvelously new. So I take myself seriously. Others 
do not. 

Time presses me till I am drained. Forgive my lack 
of decorum but send posthaste books and pamphlets of 
political philosophy. . . * 

*Apparently the letter was addressed to T. Shea, M.A., 
in the late summer of 1814; although he did not formally 
acknowledge it. The letter remained in the oblivion of 
the Shea family until Professor Peterhouse discovered it 


in 1990. 
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*Whether this concludes the letter or not is unclear 
as the original manuscript appears to have been burnt for 
some unknown reason. 

(editor’s notes). 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON THE 
FIRST SERIES OF LETTERS 


The War of 1812 seems as devoid of complexity as our 
own innocent childhood, as ingenuous as Sut Lowman’s 
prose and morally as obvious as one of Master Shea's 
tropes. From our contemporary historical perspective of 
maze-like modern issues, all nostalgically yearn for a life 
when conscience need not have exercised a laser-like pre- 
cision around the nuances of ethical matters but instead 
tore through such matters. Perhaps in the midst of our 
angst and ambivalence, we have assessed both our own era 
and that of the Early Republic far too simply. 

Some would term the cynicism of our contemporary 
era the post-Viet Nam syndrome. As many of us have 
~ come of age in the post-Nam years, we seem quite will- 
ing to write epilogues to our lives: post-War, post-Nam, 
postpolitical, post-idealism. However, epilogues seem not 
nearly so exciting as the tale itself. 

Will, my brother, was born in the aftermath of World 
War II, a post-War baby, and grew up in a town that would 
soon be post-industrial (that is, the steel mills would be 
closed). In school, he studied the new math, a kind of 
post-arithmetic. He served in Viet Nam for a little more 
than a year. Since then, the post-Viet Nam syndrome has 
affected him greatly so say the post-journalists. Since his 
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divorce, a status coined “post-marriage” Will has been liv- 
ing with a series of women (post-monogamy). They seem 
to revel in some sort of posterior pleasure. Soon he will be 
posthumous. Still, for all these epilogues, his tale is not 
ended. Perhaps he shall.even experience a post-death. 

Will’s neighbor Mary often sounds a familiar refrain 
on a warm Sunday afternoon. Her voice booms louder 
than the morning church organs and more piercing than - 
the mockingbird’s varied tunes, “To hell with the world, 
To hell with the world,” sings a post-sane Mary to a neigh- 
bor no longer in shock but at least in tacit agreement. She 
is quite strong, so none dare openly challenge her. Her 
lack of sanity only augments her physical strength. Even 
if someone would risk defiance, none could so pithily an- 
swer her cry. Will and Mary and the balance of our post- 
Viet Nam generation acknowledge, publish, and even 
privately gloat over our sardonic philosophy, rejoicing in 
our chagrin. Evolution has ceased its spiral curve upward; 
we live only in epilogues; after all, “We've gone about as 
fer as we can go.” Only the final post-script remains. 
Shrouded by ambiguities and paradoxes, we live a kind of 
death-in-life, sure only of the certainty of our doubt. 

However, we may have heard only part of Mary’s 
song. In any event, hybris not post-Viet Nam cynicism 
may be our dominant trait. Even paradox and ambiguity 
may have existed, even flourished, before we lay claim to 
them. 

In our chronicles, the brutal treatment of Horace by 
the defenders of liberty marks an obvious contradiction 
in a war ostensibly for American rights. Earlier Lord 
Dunmore had decreed that escaped slaves who sided with 
the British would earn their freedom. Now, of course, the 
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Lieutenant may beat Horace out of sadism or even out of 
his own sense of inadequacy or he may be whipping him 
“patriotically” to assure that the Loyalists will not have 
one more ally. Freedom is very much a matter of per- 
spective. Even Lord Dunmore remains enigmatic. Just a 
decade before the Revolutionary War he had defeated the 
Indians and opened up Kentucky for colonial settlement. 
Now the Indians were his allies in a fight against those he 
had aided. Now Indian, Black, and English lord formed 
a triple alliance. Until Simon G-- visited Detroit, he had 
aided the revolutionaries (Even now it is difficult to gauge 
the effect of Detroit upon its inhabitants and even tour- 
ists). The alliance of the British with the Indian formed 
a union too ambivalent for him to bypass. He could at 
once couple his passionate self with his proper self. He 
could not battle the sins of his father yet be true to the 
fatherland. So he pillaged and burned. So, the Lieuten- 
ant, fighting for freedom, beat his slave. 

As the Lieutenant dreams of perfecting his own laby- 
rinthine garden, he overlooks the monster within. Even 
as I write this commentary, my thoughts turn to the dead 
- boys in the creek and to my own first vision of death--a 
bloated corpse drifting pacifically in a nameless morass 
in a land ten thousand miles away. Only a rat perched 
regally on the gentle curve of the back; no other captain 
fixed the course. 

Even now the face tacks towards me. 

I have long postponed writing and publishing these 
random thoughts, yet a letter from my son Jake fired me 
up to bring this all to the public. Jake is not exactly an 
historian. In fact, one can never be sure just how much 
Jake is being serous and how much he is creating knowl- 
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edge. He loves Wikipedia. Some short while ago he wrote 


me of some strange occurrences. His letter is below. 


Dear Dad, 

Things have been very bizarre since we've completed 
mountain training in preparation for going to Afghani- 
stan. Suddenly, we've were ordered to some remote desert 
in the Texas / New Mexico area. I thought we were going - 
on immigration patrol. Just like the Army to train us for 
Afghanistan and then send us to Texas. Our CO issued us 
$129. 33 in cash and told us to take our body armor with 
us. Then our CO belted out, “Troops, this is not an order. 
This is a request that you must obey. You are to take your 
$129.33 and your body armor to one of those twelve Sub- 
urbans out there. You will then do whatever you want as 
long as you give the money and your old body armor to 
one of General Guillermo-Emilio-Tomas-Pancho-Ono- 
friio-Teotuhuac’s men. The General’s men will then issue 
you new body armor that actually acts as body armor and 
not some cheap Halley Burton made piece of sandwich 
wrap.” We did as “requested.” And had to laugh. Even 
“General GETPOT” and his men laughed. 

I don’t know what the hell our CO was doing, but it 
was in our best interests as we found out months later, not 
in Afghanistan but in Iraq. I’m sure that the General’s 
men would have sold us more than a new suit of body 
armor, but none of us would risk doing anything more 
insane than we were already doing. 

Anyway, don't let anybody else know about this little 
incident for at least a few months and we're overseas. 

It’s all just a little too much for me. 


Love, Jake 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Surveillance, Musings, 


and a Nude Funeral 
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From Simon G--’s Diary 
August 28 


A British lieutenant, much like his American counter- 
part, has been much inclined to giving orders. His gold 
braid speaks not of authority, courage, nor will but only of 
money. His voiced commands ring with counting house 
clinks and clanks. Still, my Indian brethern and I have - 
much need of him for muskets, balls, and powder. These 
he supplied in abundance. Despite the luxuriance of his 
apparell, our goals are the same if our means are not. Our 
passions, though forking in different paths likewise find 
fruition in those I had once deemed savage. Secure in 
his red coat, the Britisher thought himself safe from the 
red men; he would not acknowledge his lust but still it 
showed most pointedly. For him the dark, long hair of 
an Indian girl served as the chattels that bound him to a 
different type of stake. So, both he and I sated ourselves 
with our savage comrades. Still, were he to remove his 
red cloak of authority, I doubt he would have much to 
boast of. 

Out of his quarters and once again re-appareled in all 
the dignity that Greater Britain can bestow upon its emis- 
saries to foreign peoples, he demanded that we spare the 
retreating Americans. He enjoined a type of surveillance 
upon our foe, perhaps in the hopes that they would lead 
us to their main force. Although I relished the prospect 
of an immediate on-slaught, the vision of an elaborate 
game of cat and mouse at least temporarily allayed my 
passion. Besides this crew seemed hardly worthy of anni- 
hilation. We could dispatch them at our leisure, dallying 
with their lives. Perhaps those who bequeathed the red 
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coats on lesser spirits, such as our lieutenant, had a more 
refined sense of torture than even I had envisioned. So I 
heeded the commands of the golden-voiced boy. Dally 
we would. 

Our dalliance kept us at some distance from Slippery 
Rock. Here the swift river runs foaming past a mound- 
like granite boulder smoothed of all imperfections by the 
swirling waters. Except during spring deluges, the depth 
of the water seldom exceeds three feet, but the velocity 
of the current gives even this small stream a power to be 
reckoned with. Now in the hot, dry August heat, the 
Rock looms even larger. My Indian comrades say that 
the spirits of the resolute embrace the Rock in Death and 
dye its stone red and black with their blood and sinews. 
It has the quiet dignity of death, and none dare profane 
the tomb-like Rock. 

The bluff, just downstream of Slippery Rock, sprouts 
suddenly so that it thrusts up to the skies in defiance. 
As the river bends abruptly, the bluff protrudes. Some 
say it dares the river to run through it; the river circum- 
vents that threat by knifing away. The lower reaches of 
- the bluff are heavily forested except for one gaping hole 
that reveals an open area of clay. A small stream acts as 
tributary to the river, trickling out through the hardened 
clay. Farther above the vegetation becomes more sparse 
as the face of the cliff is pock-marked by abortive trees. 
Higher still, two large ova-shaped depressions forms orbits 
resembling eyes. My savage brethern inform me that in 
punishment for challenging the river's course, two light- 
ning bolts gouged out the jelly of the eyes and made the 
bluffs forever blind. Still, from crown to base, it stands 
sightless, erect, lofty, majestic. 
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The Americans seem to be lost in the landscape. Their 
Lieutenant George broods upon some rock as if he is 
hatching melancholia. He has beaten Horace, his slave, 
with the abandon of those whom he detests as savages. 
Like an Iroquois captive taunting his tormentors, the 
Black hurls challenges with his eyes. Stoically proud, he is 
more than a match for one called master. He speaks little 
and thus must be plotting much. Their scout seems more - 
mindful of his liquor than he does of us. I apprehend 
no immediate danger of discovery, yet I have known this 
scout before and trust not his appearance. The rest seem 
lost in their own idle speculations. 

The Britisher is regaling himself with his won captive. 
In this matter, though, there is some dispute as to who is 
the captive and who is the master. The other 

Indians experience neither lust nor revenge. Matters 
in our own camp are worthy of inquiry as well. Shall our 
surveillance turn inward as well as out? 
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EDITOR’S COMMENT 


The War of 1812 was a strange affair--even as wars go 
(but so is my stay at Whelan, my life with my brother Will, 
Mary’s obsessions, and most of our lives). While neither 
Private Sut Lowman nor the renegade Simon ever identify 
the Native Americans who at that time still flourished 
alongside the Europeans, these Indians seem to have been 
Shawnee, remnants of those defeated at Tippecanoe and 
Thames River. The Shawnee prophet Tenskwatawa had 
envisioned his people’s world free of white man’s liquor 
and clothes, but his hope was dashed at Tippecanoe (now 
remembered as only half a campaign slogan, “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler, too”). The prophet’s brother Tecumseh may 
have died at Thames River on October 5,1813, but his 
_ body was never recovered. His spirit, if not his body, lives 
on. Only from the hindsight of our armchairs do we deem 
that the Shawnee no longer poised a threat to the Euro- 
pean settlers. Tecumseh’s confederation may have won, 
and the American nation had not yet reached consensus 
on the Final Solution. It would be another twenty years 
before the Trail of Tears, fourscore until Wounded Knee. 

Less than two hundred years later, we who dwell both 
in and out of Whelan have no Tecumseh nor Tenskwa- 
tawa to guide us. We just meander as renegades and rebels 
and slightly irregular beneficiaries of all that these last two 
centuries have bequeathed us. 
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August 24, 1814 
14 Weeks Since I Last Met 
Your Eyes 


My Dearest Virginia, 


May I presume to say Lady Dana, my dear? You 
have little notion of the boorish incompetence to which 
I am subject every day while I languish in your absence. 
Just a few moments ago I was distracted from thoughts 
of you by voices from the rabble demanding the services 
of my own Horace whom I had dispatched on an errand 
of utmost significance to the patriot cause. Infected by 
the diseased talk of the common horde, Horace had fled- 
-left the paternal bosom of his own beloved white master 
for the bitter berries of a false freedom. Soon, however, 
Horace returned, doubtless anguished by his own con- 
science. Like a father chastising a wayward son, I berated 
him and, reluctantly, eased the burden of guilt from his 
swollen back. 

You little know the solitary burden of command 
which it is both my duty and privilege to uphold, yet 
forever mindful of the pain absent lovers must bear. Here 
I sit pensive and melancholy, thinking only of you. 

I can well imagine how you who have either the pon- 
derous weight of military destiny nor the distraction of 
inept subordinates must droop in the flood of tears, of 
dreams unfulfilled, of marriage vows not made. I can 
alleviate the strain you sense only by vowing triumph in 
war. Once we have routed the foe, nothing can stand in 
our way but a few more brief interludes of solitude made 
sweet by memories of former joys and future bliss. 
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Your Most Affectionate Servant 
& Slave in Love, 


M. George, Lieutenant, 
American Army 


1 September, 1814 
To: Sut Lowman, Private: 

It seems that neither Ulysses nor Aeneas can rival your 
odyssey. Can it be that you have incurred the disfavor of 
the gods, or has the sot weed obscured your vision and 
clouded your mind? Perhaps your wanderings will inspire 
another epic which I may have the grace to write. I al- 
ready have a paean to victory planned. I had the singular 
favor of being granted a gutteral form of communica- 
tion from no less a figure than his paunchiness himself, 
Squire Dana who favored me with a “harrumph” as well 
as a billow of smoke for the brief narration of the follies 
of my youth. Deacon Edwin could hardly contain a fit 
of jealous rage as he likewise courted favor but, alas, for 
his reverence had little experience with the brothels of 
Dublin from which I rescued many a lad in my student 
days. Admittedly a rather dashing figure I was, making a 
few pence by keeping my comrades on the path of virtue 
and in their parent's favor. Though I must confess that, at 
times, I made more by restraining my tongue rather than 
my comrades. Well, we poor folk must of necessity fall 
on evil ways. Still many a father paid a high price to see 
to it that his son frequented either none or only the better 
sort of houses. Having bested Deacon Edwin at his own 
game, I commenced to savor the slightly tainted fruits of 
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societal victory--a rather belated one, after all attendance 
at brothels and my activities there earned me few friends, 
much opprobrium, and perhaps disfavor with Cythera 
with whom henceforth I have courted little grace. Strange 
that it should now ingratiate me with the most revered 
figure in our rather limited circle of aristocracy, but it is 
not for me to explicate the ways of man to man. 

The Deacon sulked, as such reptiles do when their 
fangs lose their bite, and plotted a counteroffensive. Ah, 
brief and fickle is Fortune and her false hopes. No sooner 
had J attained the zenith of social favor than I plummeted 
to the nadir of oblivion, from exhilaration to emptiness, 
from paradise to purgatory. The Deacon humbly re- 
quested his lordship if he might have the honor of see- 
ing daughter Virginia. I'd never have conjured up such 
a singularly striking way of insinuating that the Squire's 
daughter was actually one to court. By one master stroke, 
the Squire had gained for himself and for Virginia im- 
mediate respectability in the Squire’s rotund eyes. An 
Achillean blow from old thin-legs! Such a proposition, 
unique as it was, merited not a cursory “harrumph” but 
an eyebrow raising “eh, waht.” True, I now knew that the 
Squire could speak and does have teeth--the precise con- 
dition of which I was not able to determine under such 
trying circumstances. The episode was also noteworthy 
from an anatomical perspective in that one was able to 
discern that the pipe proper was not an appendage of the 
subject’s orbicularis oris but was, in fact, a separate entity 
which caused extreme discomfort, having lodged in the 
Squire’s vest--an event which prompted a multi-syllabic 
exclamation from the otherwise mute lordship: “Zounds! 
Man, hot work!” Glossing this response as an invitation 
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to court the broadbosomed Virginia, Deacon Edwin pre- 
pared himself for his monumental task while the Squire 
hastened to repair the damage done to his person. I was 
left to ponder the vicissitudes of worldly favor. 

Well, so much for Happy Valley. I must join you in 
commiserating the fate of blameless Horace. We must 
devise a plan to relieve him of his burden. I shall consult 
the ancients for means of freeing the oppressed. Until 
later, adieu. While you free Canada, I shall free Horace. 


Your Humble Master & 
Trusting Friend, 


T. Shea, Master of Arts 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON 
CHAPTER TWO 


My brother Will seems to have inherited none of our 
forebear’s dark passion; perhaps his genes closed on all 
but Simon’s brooding obsession with death. (That trait 
became my biochemical legacy). Will has the striking 
characteristic of being able to attract the bizarre without 
himself being affected. He himself is as free of the ex- 
traordinary as is a concrete walkway in the city. He must 
function as a catalyst for the unusual. On the other hand, 
the strange inventions of my own mind permit me little 
freedom to experience the bizarre in action now that I 
have sequestered myself at the editor’s desk. 

Will was attending the funeral of one of his neigh- 
bors and friends. The mourners had already somberly 
packed the church. Most were fanning themselves with 
holy cards, for the August heat was overbearing even at 
ten in the morning. The crowd added to the heat as 
did the formal clothes. The deceased was only twenty- 
three so that long-sleeved suit coat pressed against another 
long-sleeved material (the numbers at a funeral being, of 
course, inversely proportional to the age of the deceased). 
A boating accident accounted for the fatality; accordingly, 
as the pall bearers entered, five of the six tacked from one 
side of the aisle to the other. There is something singu- 
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larly striking about men in dark suits being so drunk. 
Will, of course, was stone sober although he seemed quite 
oblivious to the condition of his colleagues. Even the 
congregation, of which I was a part, did not lose its com- 
posure. The elderly gentleman next to me tugged at my 
sleeve and casually remarked, “It’s the way he would have 
wanted it.” As the pall bearers groped their separate ways 
to their seats, grasping the wooden pews in an effort to 
hold fast when consciousness was fading, the reason for 
the accident became apparent. They had all, even Will, 
been on that boating trip. 

As the celebrant opened his homily, I knew that we 
would be inundated with nautical metaphors. “The Lord 
himself experienced the frenzy of the waters and calmed 
the disciples in their moment of misery. As the Lord 
stepped out of the boat and onto the waves, He gave to 
each of us a sign,” solemnly intoned the reverend. While 
he paused, Will yawned and one of the others belched. 
My pew partner again tugged at my sleeve and whispered, 
“It's the way he would have wanted it.” Then sensing 
that his words were given added weight by the belched 
- punctuation, the priest felt that he could continue to 
develop his text: So now the great captain from on high 
has called Pete Dunn to cast off from his earthly boat 
and board the heavenly vessel on its eternal journey.” By 
now all five of the drunken pall bearers had temporarily 
abandoned consciousness and, like the guest of honor, lay 
horizontally on a wooden slab. Undaunted, the homilist 
raised his voice, “And so will he call each of us.” The five 
gradually raised themselves after a few groggy shakes of 
the head; now their shoulders slumped and their heads 


nodded back and jerked forward. 
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Meanwhile Mary, who also knew Pete Dunn, found 
her way to the church. It was hot (but it wasn’t Sunday so 
she did not sound her refrain, “To hell with the world”). 
The solemnity of the occasion would not suffer for her 
curses. Unfortunately, as Mary opened the second set of 
doors to the church proper, it became quite obvious to 
Father Verhaben that Mary was taking off her dress. “It’s 
hot, you know,” she added to the congregation. By now 
the five pall bearers were nudging each other, and the man 
next to me reiterated, “It’s what he would have wanted.” 

Will rose and faced Mary with the fatherly advice, 
“Mary, you need a shower.” She turned other cheeks to- 
wards and lumbered home with dress in hand. Her pro- 
digious moons ponderously labored up and down as she 
went her way. Father Verhaben seemed transfixed. The 
ceremony continued as an anti-climax to the previous 
episode. The casket tacked its way out with Will acting 
as a coxswain to the five, “More to the left, gentlemen. 
Now, a bit too far. Slow down... .” All went well until the 
remains of Pete were lowered to the grave. Then, acting 
on a sense of economy, the funeral director plucked the_ 
boutonnieres from the lapels of the pall bearers, saying 
that August was a busy month and thank-you-good-bye. 

Like Simon observing the small band retreating from 
Windy Forks, Will seemed resigned to avoiding a skir- 
mish. He, too, watched and ruminated over the imbe- 
cility of what his eyes encountered. After all, what use 
would we have for the boutonnieres 

I was not sure how such events impinged upon the 
solemnity of the occasion. I knew only that the intricate 
mastery of events and human lives planned by Lieuten- 
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ant George seldom exists outside of the mind’s myopic 
vision. 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT; 
A RETURN & A RETREAT FROM 
WHELAN 


A week had passed since I had left Paul Eilliott to 
ponder Dr. Dawes’ suggestion. Apparently he had lapsed 
deeply into despair since he had made arrangements for 
the loathed field trip away from Whelan. I knew he 
had, for now seven of us were traveling in a van, cruising 
down the highway. We had already fled the protected 
environment of Whelan, leaving behind clipped lawns, 
unclipped and magnifently overgrown oaks, and my deep 
green lake and were hurtling through the unbroken heat 
of the highway. Even from inside the air-conditioned. 
van, we sensed the twisted trails of phantom fires of the 
scorched pavement. None of us spoke now. Instead, we 
just guiltily reveled in the cool interior of the van. Out- 
side things were burning. 

We were heading towards A & E Enterprises. Elbert 
liked the idea of the seven of us going to learn of his busi- 
ness. On the way there, we felt the change to a cityscape. 
Brown brick buildings bordered the concrete of the high- 
way and sent perpendicular heat waves as allies to those 
rising vertically from the roads. For a while, though, we 
were immune from the worst effects. Not even Mary was 
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complaining; in fact, she had been uncharacteristically 
quiet. She hadn't cursed, screamed, or even threatened 
to disrobe. As soon as bricks replaced trees and grass as 
scenery, her interests waxed. She seemed lost in those 
bricks, deciphering some cryptic message unique to her: 
mysteries of birth and death, loving embraces and savage 
beatings all within the confines of a brick four family flat, 
two up and two down. Now, though, plywood replaced 
glass as what were once homes became sealed tombs. No 
one could see out and no one could see in. Red and black 
spray painted obscenities graced plywood and brick alike. 
The only remnants of glass were scattered shards along the 
pavement. In these, Mary must have read much, for she 
kept her eyes focused at sidewalk level. 

Soon the van came to a slow stop and a black letter 
sign announced that we had reached our first destination, 
A & EEnterprises. Elbert must have been out on rounds 
since Albert greeted us at the doorway. “Hey, just what 
this old place needs: visitors. Pretty soon we'll need A & 
E souvenirs, A & E shirts, hats, pogo sticks. You name it. 
We'll need it. We'll put you in a uniform, and you can go 
around town giving us free advertisement.” 

“Are you sure you want us? We might not do credit 
to the uniform.” Charles Terranova was attempting to 
be witty, but no one knew quite which way his irony was 
heading, least of all Charles himself. 

“Aw, just shut up, Charlie!” Jack Cranks waved off 
Charles and seemed drawn to the machinery as Albert 
ushered us into the laundry room, which was far more 
than a laundromat. Albert and Elbert had designed spe- 
cial tubs and washers which would remove virtually any 
stain. The floor was bare concrete, but it was as clean and 
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as spotless as any uniform. Jack peered at every gear, cog, 
and valve. 

Then Albert led us into the design room where half a 
dozen computers occupied the attention of just as many 
operators. “Through the internet, we custom design uni- 
forms for clients across the world. We design uniforms 
for schools, hospitals, factories, for just about any place 
that wants them.” By now Albert was beaming. 

Alexis broke in. “Elbert, why don’t you go into fash- 
ion design. It would be so much more stylish than uni- 
form design.” 

“That's Albert, Ms. St. Vrane. Well, I can’t say I know 
all that much about fashions. Uniforms are my specialty, 
pride and joy. You might ask Elbert, though.” 

“Where is Elbert?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know, Elbert’s out doing business, trying to 
get us some more clients.” 

Jack Cranks had moved over to where tailors were 
converting the computerized patterns into actual uni- 
forms. 

Albert broke in. “No matter how good the pattern 
looks on the monitors, even full color ones, we always 
make an actual product and experiment with several dif- 
ferent fabrics before we recommend a design for a particu- 
lar client. That one’s going to be a school uniform for a 
secondary school in Kobe, Japan. They'll make the actual 
uniforms over there. We just work with them on the 
design and test different fabrics and weaves for durability 
and suitability to the climate and conditions of wear.” He 
sounded as if he had delivered that speech to thousands 
of actual and potential customers. 
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Jack was intrigued by the different gimlets, shears, 
and other tools of the tailors. Charles drifted over to the 
computer screens, obviously more interested in the svelte, 
twenty something designer than he was in the workings 
of A & E Enterprises. Alexis was too sophisticated or too 
bored to pretend jealousy. Charles was to her a boy, a 
momentary way to relieve ennui. The object of Charles’ 
attention responded to his questions with studied indif- 
ference. She wasn't used to visitors, was far too used to 
hustlers of Charles’ type, and wanted to go back to her 
design work. 

In the back of the room, Dr. Elliott just seemed re- 
lieved that nothing had happened yet that would ruin his 
career. He had been sweating profusely and his dampened 
shirt clung to his skin. Desperately, he kept close to Dr. 
Dawes who was only smiling and trying to joke with him. 
“Maybe you should let Albert test a fabric that’s sensitive 
to psychic fears about one’s career status. You know, one 
that can withstand both hot and cold emotive states.” 

“Susan, not so loud. I’m sure someone other than 
Peter will hear us. Is it that obvious how nervous I am? 
- What do you think I should do? Tuck my shirt in, take 
a breath, what?” 

Just as Paul Elliott stuffed the dangling tail of his shirt 
back within the confines of his belt, Mary stepped up to 
the front of all of us and announced, “I’m hungry, just so 
hungry.” It was time to go to lunch, but I’ll have to tell 
that story later. 

I got another message from my son Jake. He’s now 
in Iraq, not Afghanistan. He’s in the Green Zone, so I 
guess he’s all right. He just e-mailed me to let me know 
that he had arrived and is well. So far, patrols have been 
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routine and he might go to Basra to work with the British 
forces there. I don’t know what he’s going to do there. 
He said that hooch is for sale everywhere and that Islamic 
law works during the day but not at night—same for the 
safety of the city. A few mortar rounds have hit near his 
barracks, but no one was injured. He and some friends 
just got out in a Humvee and fired a few rounds and al 
was quiet. Just another strange, silly war where very real, 


normal guys get shot up. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Mock Battle of Fallen 
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Diary Of Simon G-- 


My rival in the rebel party like-wise yields to his burn- 
ing passion-though his must scorch his gullet rather than 
sear the brain. The rebel scout, like me, has forsaken the 
village for the forest. Like me, his Christian name also is 
Simon. We both indulge our fancies, he the bottle, I the 
stake. Yet for all his despicable intemperance, he senses 
my presence as keenly as I sense his. Perhaps his drunk- 
nenness marks only guile. As he tips his jug heavenward, 
his one eye seems to seek me out blaring past the foliage 
to brand me with his looks. As he lowers his flask, his 
grin expands so that all I detect are his eyes and teeth. | 
remain inert, forestalling precise detection yet not fully 
ascertaining whether I am watching him or he me. Even 
his stumbles have some singular purpose behind them. 
He has spotted our party, yet does not intend to divulge 
the bulk of his knowledge; perhaps he is meditating upon 
some private confrontation between the two of us. If so, 
he must strike first for he lacks the stamina to withstand 
my repeated onslaughts. Were we to meet with tomahawk 
and knife, I’d dance so lightly round; he, following my 
lead would arch away. Our circle would draw ever smaller 
till we touch. I would strike first, aiming at his shoulder 
to render one arm useless. His death, of course, would 
lack all meaning were it to be sudden. He would duck 
under and away, refusing my first offer nimbly. Then, his 
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knife would slash round. I, too, would dip away. So we 
would continue till one of us tired of such dalliance and 
struck for one fatal advantage. A thrust too far would 
express desperation. At last he would yield. Raising his 
tomahawk eye high, he would swing but cut only air. 
Then I, sensing advantage, would meet his blow at the 
wrist; his tomahawk would fall; and his knife, no longer 
being mastered would join the tomahawk on the turf. He 
would be mine. A statue issuing scarlet fountains upon 
the parched dust. Stately oaks would frame the scene in 
burnt leaf glory. The bright autumn sun would bathe 
the scene in brightness; the cool wind would foretell of 
future passings. 

As I indulge my fancies, the Britisher yields to his. 
His motivation I understand, hers I do not. Without the 
tribe, she has a status like the deer in the wood: free of 
restraints but susceptible to the attacks of any who would 
overtake her. For now the red coat covers her as well as 
the lieutenant. When he leaves or dies or becomes no 
longer necessary to us, she will be but one deer among 
a pack of dogs. Yet I suspect she has been alone before. 
' Like the American scout, she may dissemble passion in 
the past (much as my mother must have done with my 
stepfather). 

None of us dare speak directly with the Lieutenant’s 
mistress out of courtesy, decorum, or fear of our own 
motives. A certain perimeter surrounds her; none of us 
dare broach that gate. If one were to observe the scene, 
he (perhaps a she would be more discerning), he would 
judge that she enjoined a regal splendor and distance from 
her subjects. Even the Lieutenant approached her with 
some diffidence. 
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Despite her aloofness or rather our distance--I did 
overhear one dialogue between her and her Britisher. 

“When you crossed the Great Seas, what did you 
see?” 

“Little except the waves and one giant iceberg.” 

“Did your eyes see beyond the shores of your own 
land?” 

“I came from cities to wilderness. What could I tell 
would befall me? How have you learned so much?” 

“T have seen your books. Are all these Americans your 
enemies?” 

“Yes, but tell me, where did you learn to read?” 

“From settlers and others long since dead.” 

“Have you always been so apart from your people?” 

“Why are you distant from yours? Have you been 
sent away for some crime?” 

“Only to earn my fortune and serve my king. Are 
there not many king and much fortune?” 

“Then once made, what will you do? See more float- 
ing ice mountains on the passage back?” 

“Perhaps. But why do you talk of such things? The — 
rebels are at bay, the sun is warm, the breeze is cool. Soon 
such days will be rare. Let us revel while we may.” 

“Do you see nothing but the day?” 

“T see you.” 

“You see only a thousand trees and the curve of my 
hips.” 

“Such bitterness does not become you.” 

“Such a sight does not become you.” 

“Were I in England--” 

“Youd be in a brothel!” 

“Why, you've no right to address your betters.” 
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The Lieutenant drew back, knowing full well thar, 
while his country’s customs would allow him to beat his 
wife, by tradition he could not assault his mistress. The 
braves could not hide their grins, for they knew that mas- 
tery in such cases could not easily be determined. Once 
he had doffed his red coat before her, the Lieutenant could 
not so readily arm himself in it. 

The rest of the watch has been quiet; only the flames 
of a burning, abandoned cabin inspired any more con- 
cern. But the rebels burned it without passion. In any 
event, their fire made our surveillance all the easier. Their 
scout seemed to wave at me across the flickering shadows. 
My own indifference to the flames startled me, for I found 
the dancing interplays of blacks and reds more to my 
fancy than the lurid blaze. 


Late September or October 


To: T. Shea, M.A. 

Most of your letter I didn’t understand except the 
parts about freeing Horace and the Deacon's courting of 
Virginia. I don’t know but I think the Lootenant would 
be mighty ferocious savage on both counts. First, as to 
freeing Horace, that’s against the law. Only with us re- 
volting and all, I guess I don’t really know if it’s Britisher 
law or Continental law or Virginia statue or New York 
bill. Well, anyway, I don’t figure the Deacon would see it 
as being fit for Christian since slavery is the will of God. 
I think he said that, since we're all slaves of Christ or of 
the Devil (I forget which), that means we would all have 
slaves, too, so’s we can imitate Christ. Well, I don’t have 
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pretensions to preaching salvation anyway so I won't say 
much. I know that laws are laws even if that don’t bother 
you much, Master Shea. But, where would we be with- 
out laws? We'd still be bowing and scraping to old King 
George. As for the Deacon paying his respects to the 
Squire's daughter, I’m not sure but I think the Lootenant 
has designs on Virginia himself. Remember when I told 
you that he sits on a rock a lot. Well, sometimes he just 
cringes--makes himself even lower than he is-and moans 
something about Virginia, poor lonely Virginia. What 
he means by this I don’t precisely know. We all know 
that the Squire’s daughter is anything but lonely and I’ve 
never been to the southern Virginia--though I’ve been 
out west--at least not knowing I was there if I really was 
there. I don’t know but the Deacon may have got himself 
into more trouble than all his bookishness can tame. The 
Lootenant sort of likes to hurt folks when he feels he’s got 
a chance. Anyway, stay low and don’t say anything. 

As far as campaigning is concerned, we're still going 
around in circles or triangles or something. We left Blind 
Man’s Bluff and went to Fallen Earth ‘cause the Lootenant_ 
wanted to scalp some Britishers before winter sets in. | 
don’t know if we'll ever make it to Adam’s Well. Maybe 
Lootenant heard about Virginia. For the most part, lately 
he’s stopped his moaning. He still sits on top of a rock, if 
he can find one, and just glares with his eyebrows arched 
together like a cat’s. We didn’t find a single Britisher or 
Prissian but there was a farmhouse. Lootenant said Loy- 
alists owned it (it is amazing what he knows at times) so 
we burnt it down and confiscated a couple of rusty pots. 
You should have seen old Lootenant. With him standing 
sideways in the dark, half of his face glowed red with the 
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fire while the other half looked sort of a dusky grey. He 
just kept on feeling his sword. Well, if nothing else, the 
fire ought to have drawn the Britishers. Frontier Guide 
was drunk as a skunk, just letting off odors of stale vomit 
and half-rotted teeth. But the Lootenant sent him off 
to scout ahead. He sort of stumbled along, dragging 
his musket, but he did sober up enough to progress in 
a generally straight line so the Lootenant was none the 
wiser. I snuck off so’s the Frontier Guide wouldn't ban 
himself anymore. He was mumbling something about 
they won't bother us if we don’t bother them so I didn’t 
suspect we'd find many Britishers which was fine with me. 
We declared our independence from them s0, if they want 
us, they'll have to come and find us. Anyway, I doubt if 
any proper Britisher or Prissian would’ve wanted to find 
us. Frontier Guide took to retching again but I think he 
finally purged himself. He must've smelled just fine on 
the inside ‘cause he sure odored on the outside. Couple 
of skunks trotted on by and sort of waved at us. He so- 
bered up some and said we ought to shoot our muskets 
some so'd the Lootenantd think we'd caught up with the 
Britishers. We banged away for a while at some noises we 
heard and we're pretty sure we didn’t injure anything. We 
continued, having a grand old time. Only we just about 
lost our notion of time while we were shooting at ghosts 
so, before we could recollect ourselves, the Lootenant 
came up with his sabre rattling and his pistol pointed 
straight up in the air. All the men was charging, hell 
bent for fighting. They all ran off into the woods while 
the Lootenant stayed with us. I was feeling sort of hot 
and sweaty, knowing he was going to ask us a whole lot 
of questions which I didn’t have a single answer. I think 
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Horace knew what was up ‘cause he stayed right behind 
the Lootenant and just quiet-like looked right through 
Frontier Guide and me. Anyway, Frontier Guide looked 
grim as death and said but one word, “Shawnee.” That’s 
all, just “Shawnee.” The Lootenant shuddered and called 
the men back in. All of them looked real beat up from 
tripping over bushes and such. Anyway, the Lootenant 
ordered us to make camp and posted double guards all ~ 
around us, saying it’s the mark of the Prophet’s men not 
to leave any marks or some such nonsense. He kept on 
feeling his hair just to make sure that it was still there. 
Most of us were too tired to do much of anything what 
with a full day of marching, looting, burning, and fight- 
ing. So that was the battle of Fallen Earth. 

Let me know all about the Widow Crawford and all 


there is to know about the Deacon and his courting. 


Your Most Humble & 
Appreciative Student & 
Loyal Friend, 


Sut Lowman 


PS. — I think Horace will escape on his own. 


* kK OK 


October 12, 1814 
One Week after the Battle 
of Fallen Earth 


Would that I could say “Dear”: 
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Betrayed! No matter that I must endure not only the 
petty privations of the march, not only the brazen arrows 
of the diabolic Shawnee, not only death itself, but now the 
wreckage of my all too feeble heart. Alack! The day I was 
born to experience such. . . such. . . such base perfidy. Just 
who, may [ at least ask, is my rival? My equal in arms? in 
courage, daring, bravado, or all that may become a man? 
No! He is a spindly-legged prevaricator who knows not 
who is betters are. Virginia, how sweetly the name rolled 
from my lips in moments that I can now but remember; 
the rest and peace I once enjoyed are now... . 

The only comfort left to me is the patriot cause in 
which every man should be enrolled. Just a short while 
ago I felt the sharp thrust of victory as the Shawnee foe, 
perhaps the renowned Tecumseh himself, retreated, un- 
able to sustain the brunt of our charge. With nota single 
casualty, we took the field. After our triumph, I com- 
forted our Frontier Guide, who was bathed in the blood 
and gore of his profession--the odor of which tongue may 
not describe nor ear hear. 

What can I say but that I consoled my private grief 
with public victory. 

You could have at least spared me the ignominy of 
hearing my letter-courier whisper of your affair. 

Yours in Solitary Sorrow, 


M. George, Lieutenant of 
the American Army 


* KK 
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October 30, 1814 


To: Sut Lowman Private: 


The fortunes of love and war are ever precarious. 
Though your strategy eludes me, I never cease to wonder 
at the Britisher’s lack of bellicosity. Having lit the beacon 
of Mars, you had every right to suspect that the foe would 
answer you call to arms. In my own nodding acquain- | 
tance with matters of military concern, I have noted that 
the only means of prodding a reluctant foe is to remove 
civilization’s downy cloak of protection and decency, viz. 
his clothing, to strip the enemy to his barest level of what 
for the Britisher is an un-natural natural state and only 
then, having been reduced to the status of the civilized 
savage, will the enemy attack. As for your shooting into 
the dark forest, I rather suspect that frustration over not 
having encountered the foe hand to hand, face to face, 
tooth to tooth was the primary motive for your futile 
attempt. As for the Frontier Guide’s equivocal response, 
however, I find little to countenance. Civilized man, 
stripped of civilization’s covering, reverts to the primal 
state of postlapsarian man: filthy, mean, despicable, and 
nasty. In his natural state, though, natural man is very 
much like the prelapsarian Adamos and, consequently, 
very much unlike the brute vehicle of the scalping knife 
and tomahawk as Frontier Guide would have the naive 
lieutenant believe. This natural man has his own laws and 
customs which it is our duty to respect. Asa great latinist 
once said, Homo naturalis agit naturaliter. 

I have dwelled on only one of my themes. Having 
touched on the barren crags of Mars’s steel-cold domain, 
I must venture on to the fertile, flagrant groves of Venus’s 
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soft warmth. Ah, Deacon, how you did luxuriate on the 
honey-sweet nectar of love's idle thoughts only to taste 
the dregs of rejection and false hopes! Having earned the 
approbration, if not the endorsement, of Squire Dana, 
Deacon Edwin set out to earn as glorious success in love 
as Lieutenant George has in war. But, like the lieutenant, 
he seems to have taken a circuitous route, aided or shall 
I say waylaid by Bacchus. Certainly October demands a 
more seasoned love than the Deacon has to offer, yet the 
minister committed himself to May foolishness. 

Devoid of all fleshly lusts as befitted his angular frame, 
honey-tongued Edwin prepared to woo his love (and his 
fortune) in a manner proper to his calling and Virginia's 
high station. Observing his unwanted giddiness, I pur- 
posed to watch him well and I did. The Deacon, the 
Squire, and myself had gathered about the pump in the 
center of our modest outpost to weigh the advantages of 
disciplined retreats in military campaigns. Naturally, I 
adduced evidence from my own limited services as well as 
from the experience of Windy Fork and a number of other 
illustrious engagements. The Squire puffed on his pipe 
and the Deacon waited impassively, toying with the new 
hat he had purchased for his own assaults. Unfortunately, 
the good Deacon had profited little from our dialogue 
for he precipitously launched himself into a disasterous 
charge. Excusing himself by saying that he had to pre- 
pare a sermon, he bounced away, having abandoned for 
the occasion his customary slither. The Squire took little 
notice of his absence and, in the presence of so formidable 
a cloud of smoke, I courteously withdrew. The Squire 
remained at his post, firing at will. 
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I surmised from the Deacon’s gait that he was to 
pounce upon the poor Virginia at some pre-appointed 
spot. My estimation was quite in error, however, as the 
Deacon thought it best to leave the affairs of love to chance, 
having himself little knowledge of stratagems. As chance 
or providence would have it, he began circling the Dana 
estate and soon spied his quarry in a shaded grove. He 
approached, she fell back, and the rest is history. Her fall, 
however, seemed due not to the impetuousness of his dar- 
ing advance but to a certain quantity of aqua vitae (wine, 
in the vernacular) which she was kindly sharing with a 
rustic swain who had long since decided to refresh himself 
with sleep. Nevertheless, the ardent lover was oblivious 
to all but the sight of his darling, Virginia. “My love,” he 
blurted, “my companion, even to the Day of Reckoning, 
will you hear the humble words of one who for once is be- 
reft of speech at the side of one so blessed in beauty. Arise 
and be at my side for I may only pause and look and ask, 
‘Can such beauty be any less than heavenly?”’ Though 
her eyes gazed heaven-wards, her thoughts apparently ran 
to her stomach and not her heart. At last, she groaned, 
“Help me, a-ah.” As the hen, alarmed by the call of her 
young threatened by the rapacious fox, scurries to aid 
them, so did this valiant hero, convinced that she could 
not sustain the sharp thrust of his love. He lifted her as 
one would raise his most cherished hound on the throes 
of death. Ever so gently he uttered, “Ah, love, where is 
your sting?” She responded with a muffled groan and 
he felt elevated as he had never been before. She stirred. 
Was this the moment? It was. Virginia, being incapable 
of ignoring the demands of nature any longer, belched 
loud and long and, like your Frontier Guide, relieved 
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her inner organs of excess liquids only to soil her outer 
person--as well as the Deacon. Shocked by the vigorous 
convulsions of her frame, the woebegone lover could only 
accept his fate and not evade it. He stared, he fixed his 
gaze on the vile excretory matter which was inundating 
his person. He turned and saw the fallen swain who had 
roused himself from his slumber to join his companion in 
the fruits of the evening’s debauch. The Deacon allowed 
his mistress to drop, unconcerned that his new head-dress 
had fallen in the gore of battle. Still stunned, he recoiled 
and resumed his customary slither. What price is knowl- 
edge? Now the man who had preached of the fruits of sin 
had felt them in his very hands. What was left for him to 
do but retreat? 

I must confess that my own role as spectator to the 
events described above was not a wholly appreciative one. 
I saw to it that Virginia was provided for and resolved to 
meet her sometime in the future before she had emptied 
the bottle. 

Widow Crawford has had a good harvest--perhaps 
better than the Squire’s--and sends you her regards. As for 
myself, the reaping has been sparse-which makes for light 
work but little gain. What I see are infrequent clusters of 
brilliance and burnished gloss passing to a solitary rust. 
But you have known me too long, Sut. Posthaste and do 
not fail to inform me of the vicissitudes of Mars. 


Your Affectionate Teacher & 
Devoted Friend, 


T. Shea, M.A. 


* OK 
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NOTES TO THE SERMON “ON 
THE FOUL STATE OF FLESHLY 
LUSTS” 
by the Deacon E. Edwin. 


TEXT: “. . . that which came out of my lips was right 
before thee. Be not a terror unto me: Thou art my hope 
in the day of evil. Let them be confounded that persecute 
me, but let not me be confounded: let them be dismayed, 
and let not me be dismayed: bring upon them the day of 
evil, and destroy them with double destruction.” 

(Jeremiah 17) 

In this text the prophet Jeremiah, scorned by the 
people he loved, foretells the Lord’s vengeance on a sin- 
ful people--a people given over to foul debauchery and 
perversity in the sight of the Lord God Jehovah. And 
why was Jeremiah scorned? Because he brought the word 
of God to a stubborn and pig-hearted rabble who had to 
flee to Egypt to escape Babylonian wrath, a people given 
over to the brackish cistern of lust, a people who had 
made a privy of their throats, emptying viands of satanic 
potions thereto, a people who had blackened their souls 
and bodies with the loathsome excrement which is the 
wage of sin, a people damned, I say, a nation accursed! 
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Woe to them. Let them sicken and wear out their lives 
in penury and pain. Pressed to the earth by their heavy 
burden of sin, let them wither and wane, woebegone, and 
wracked by the vengeance which is the Lord’s. O cursed 
convulsions of diseased mankind, throw off the weight of 
sin and take up the salvation which is the Lord’s. Dwell 
not upon debauchery but look up to the face of Jehovah 
and beg his forgiveness. 

But did the people of Judah heed the cry of Jeremiah? 
They did not. Trusting in themselves rather than in the 
Lord’s spokesman, they found themselves to be a nation 
accursed, scorned and mocked by the Babylonian and 
Egyptian hordes, a people doomed to ignominy and de- 
feat, a foolish people, a headstrong people, a people with- 
out land, without hope, and at last even a people without 
the prophet they had scorned and reviled. 

Wherein lies the lesson for us? We are not a head- 
strong race who heed not the words of Scripture. But, I 
tell you that we are. In this new Canaan, you heed not the 
call of your ministers but spit in their faces. You continue 
in your Israelite ways, not knowing that every denial, 
every foul sin, is but one more stone heaved against the 
fragile bodies of the ministers of truth, made weak by con- 
stant fasts and vigils on your behalf. Why do you ignore 
us? Why do you continue in your evil ways? Why do 
you reproach us? Is there any reason but that the Devil 
has had intercourse with you? Have you trafficked in sin, 
unaware of the wages of such commerce. Leave your sins. 
Stain not your lips with drunkenness nor your bodies with 
impurity. Heed the call of your patient, long-suffering 
ministers. Look up on high and BEG THE LORD GOD 
JEHOVAH for forgiveness. It is not too late; that eternal 
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harvest is yet to come. Heed my words, you stiff-necked 
nation and be not another Israel. 
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PERSONAL NOTES OF DEACON 
EDWIN UPON THE CONCLUSION 
OF HIS SERMON UPON 
JEREMIAH. 


I have little hope that this new Israelite nation will 
heed my call. I shall remain a prophet scorned by the 
very people he serves. Though unwilling to ape Babylon- 
ish, popish Romanism, I am resolved not to traffic with 
such a vile people and will dedicate my martyred body to 
chaste service of the Lord God Jehovah. Oh, the vanity 
of a sin-ridden race! I look forward to my entrance into 
Canaan. 


* *& 


November 20, 1814 

Master Shea, 
As Providence has so munificently blessed me, so will 
I favor you. Your school stands in dire need of books, and, 
as my harvest has been great, I wish yours to be greater. 
I trust that L50 will ensure that your scholars shall not 
lack proper materials for reading and figuring. I leave it to 
your discretion as to which books would be most fitting. 
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I greatly marvel at the myriad rumors surrounding the 
odyssey of our troops. Please enlighten me, Master Shea, 
of any actual progress and dispel these fanciful tales which 
minutely plague our village. You seem privy to informa- 
tion which the rest of us lack. As teacher not only to our 
youth but to our community, it is your duty to expose 
falsehood and instruct us in the truth. 

Sincerely, _ 


Mrs. Crawford 


PS. Myself and others of similar bent have talked of 
a co-operative project for the advancement of learning. 
Please join us in our endeavors. 


* OK OK 


November 24, 1814 


Unofficial Ledgers of Squire Dana--Reflections upon 


Thanksgiving. 

Liabilities: Taxes to whichever gov't can collect them- 
----- L10. 3 

Wages to a worthless crew 133.0.3 


Repairs to barn 
Repairs to house 
Tobacco 

An unwed daughter (sustenance & frivolities) 59. 2.4 


nee 
By) 


Qe A 
oo a 


Assets: Sale of horses LI5.1. 1 
Breeding & sale of cows 32.2 


es 


Sale of poultry to town 1200). 6 
Sale of corn to town 
Provisioning of armies P58 503 


Damme, but two armies can barely make it profit- 
able for a man to keep a daughter. Well, I must be rid 
of her soon, for, an the war end, I’ll be Pauper Dana and 
not Squire. 

Must make pigging more worth my time. Neither 
won nor lost on my porkers and I’ve licked many a bacon 
rind clean, b gawd. Damme, must make someone else 
provision Virginia. 


Deacon Edwin’s Sermon Upon Thanksgiving Day 

Babylon will surge like the rising river and spill over 
the people of Israel, destroying all its thankless hordes. 
The Lord will nod and the floodgates shall open wide and 
naught will there be but death and destruction. 

I tell you, sinners and ingratious wretches, that your 
lives are nothing in the sight of the Lord or of God’s min- 
ister; your crops, your pigs, your cows, your sheep, your 
horses, your weak diseased human flesh mean nothing to 
one who has implored you to repent, to seek salvation in 
the Lord God Jehovah of Israel. But what am I? A mere 
worm eating the dust of your refuse. And you! Who are 
you sinful people? What mean you by your abomination 
in the sight of the Lord? Ungrateful curs! Know you not 
your own loathsome depravity? I have stomached your 
filth for too long. I have digested your insults too long. 
I have purged myself of your sin only to find you drown- 
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ing in your own refuse. I have done all that I was called 
to do, but still you deny my humble entreaties. Come, 
Babylon, embrace your ulcerous paramour while I look 
on and gasp! 

But, must this be so? Must you lie in your slime? 
Must you slink farther into your own filth? Seek out God 
and He will not abandon you. Revile me no longer; lis- 
ten to my words; thank God’s messenger and yield to his_ 
humble entreaties. Too long have you been a thankless, 
cursed people. Mend your ways and J; ... 


*Ed’s note. The rest of the manuscript is missing. 
Doubtless the congregation engraved the balance of 
the homily in their hearts, making written record of it 
quite superfluous. 


November 30, 1814 
Madame Crawford, 

Your generosity is matched only by your wit and in- 
tellect, and I assure you that we will make fine use of 
your donation, dividing it equally between Ancient and 
Modern authors: Euclid and Newton in mathematics; 
in political philosophy Cicero, Aristotle, Locke, Paine; 
Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, and Pope in literature; in 
agriculture I yield to your superior learning and ask you 
to suggest fitting authorities. Indeed, we have much to 
be thankful for. 

As to accurate information concerning the gallant ef- 
forts of our troops, I have precious little--only the missives 
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of Sut Lowman and other correspondences whose authors 
are of little consequence to most of our townsfolk. All 
that I do know is that our men have successfully--and 
brilliantly, I might add--become masters of the art of the 
tactical and strategic retreat. Few civilians develop the 
critical acumen requisite to appreciate the aesthetics of 
recession. Yet, beauty and grace flourish in the midst of 
a well-ordered, skillfully executed withdrawal. Perhaps 
only Fabius Cunctator and our own George Washington 
realize this as much as I. 

Whatever kernel of truth I plant, let it be this. Our 
men have done what they had to do by nature. Some were 
pressed by conscience, some by greed, some by ignorance, 
some by love, and some by hate. As for me my nature is 
transparent to all but me. I know not why, how, or if I 
act, for my nature seems imbued with a relentless restless- 
ness. Odysseus lies in Ithaca, but I have not yet found 
my resting place. 

I most heartily endorse your meeting of the minds 
and place myself at your disposal. 


Your Most Obedient 
& Grateful Servant, 


eSheapMaeas 


* kK Ok 


November or so, still 1814 


To: T. Shea, M.A.: 
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Dont take this as an insult to your teaching and all, 
but I didn’t quite get the gist of what you were saying 
about natural man any more than I'd get what the Deacon 
was after when he sermonizes about a sin-fallen people. 
Most folks act pretty natural. It’s nature for a preacher and 
a teacher to talk big and for a Shawnee to be whatever 
she or he is (I’ve never met one personal so’s I really don’t 
know exactly what one would be like). I guess it’s nature ~ 
not to understand what nature is or maybe to wish we 
had a different nature or had the same nature and were 
somewheres else. Well, the Lootenant sure don’t know the 
natural way to Adam’s Well which would be almost due 
northeast of where we are. He said he wanted to force 
the cowardly Britisher to fight (and probably avoid the 
Indians heading east-south-east to Viper’s Pit which is a 
hell of a place to go, but the Lootenant was fixed in his 
ways and down we went, all the time trying to scare up 
some Britishers who no more wanted to bed down with 
rattle-snakes than we did). The Lootenant was looking 
pretty grim and Horace knew that the thunder was going 
to ring around him. Frontier Guide stayed pretty sober 
for a man of his disposition and off we marched--except 
that the Lootenant always rode. 

I was jingling along pretty happy. I knew there weren't 
any Shawnee and probably no Britishers. If that hell we 
raised at Fallen Earth wouldn't rouse them, then not much 
else would. We went right on by Sunken Hollow, but that 
was a mistake for all the fallen leaves had blanketed the 
hollow so that they were just lapping a lone, decaying log 
sprawled out near the bottom of the hollow which looked 
peaceful in the sun. I forgot how cold the air was getting 
and just remembered how warm it felt in that hollow. 
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Unfortunately, things was getting just a little too hot 
for Horace. While Frontier Guide was drying out, the 
Lootenant was getting liquored pretty well. When he 
drank, he got sort of deathly white and sweaty. He took to 
swearing and accused Horace of being a Britisher. Well, I 
haven't seen too many Britishers face to face, but I knew 
that Horace was not one of them. He just wanted to 
avoid trouble pretty much like the rest of us. Anyway 
the Lootenant was getting paler and paler--more like a 
dead body every minute--and clammier and clammier. 
All of a sudden he grabbed a hammer belonging to the 
carpenter and yelled, “I’m Tommy Tecumseh and this is 
my tommyhawk. I’ going to scalp the Britishers.” We 
let the Lootenant go on for a while and when he stopped 
appearing too fierce some, Frontier Guide and myself 
pushed him off into the forest to let him sober some. 
Then we thought up a plan that would save us all a lot of 
trouble before we reached Viper’s Pit. We let the Loote- 
nant groan for a bit and when he stopped groaning and 
flailing his tommyhawk, we knew he was asleep. Then 
we persuaded Horace to make himself look like he’s been 
_ roughed up some. Since he had so much experience and 
all, it was no trouble for him to take a little rabbit blood 
and (instead of his own which had been flowing pretty 
freely) appear to be killed at least ten times over. Mean- 
while the rest of us prepared to fight against the ghosts 
again just like Frontier Guide and myself had done earlier- 
-only the rest of them didn’t know any more than the Lt. 
about that. Then we sent Horace out to the Lootenant. 
Corpral Williams went along just so Horace wouldn't start 
to declaring his independence again and make it pretty 
foul for the rest of us. Personally I'd a let him go but the 
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Corpral wouldn't have a part in such freeing and, seeing as 
he was next-in-command, Frontier Guide and self had a 
hell of a time just to get him to go along with our plan of 
having a joke-battle. He finally was agreeable but I figure 
if anything goes wrong he'll hold this whole affair against 
us--but that “d be all right; since he was second-in-com- 
mand I imagine he'd have to do most of the explaining. 
Horace went out there so he could pretend to save his _ 
beloved master from the hostiles. When the Lootenant 
commenced to stir, Corpral Williams gave the sign and we 
all started firing away, scarring the bark to save our hides. 
The Lootenant let out a belch and there was Horace drag- 
ging his master back to camp. No doubt about it. The 
Shawnee had attacked again. A real nice battle. Nobody 
hurt and Horace a hero and the Lootenant sober and back 
on his rock brooding. 

We made it to Viper’s Pit; only it was too cold for 
snakes so we camped out and got ready to leave for win- 
ter’s quarters (I think youd call it Hibernia) near Land’s 
End. 

Wish the Widow Crawford my best. She was always 
nice to me or any other creature down on his luck. Has 
Deacon Edwin's sermonizing been affected by his court- 
ing? Let me know how the old schoolhouse is doing. 


Your Trusting Friend & 


Humble Servant, 


Sut Lowman 


* OK OK 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON 
CHAPTER 3 


As I edit the letters and other documents of those war 
years now almost two hundred years ago, even as I work 
withdrawn and quiet here at Whelan, I fall back some two 
dozen years and some thousands of miles away. 

It is sometimes said that men are only large little boys. 
In this proverb, as in most, some truth resides. I would 
like to think that all battles were mock ones (but still that 
bloated corpse floating lightly turns towards me, rotting 
my illusions) and some-times in the midst of such deadly 
business as war the little boy appeals. 

My company had been as stagnant as one of the many 
swampish ponds that from on high appeared picturesque 
- but from our mundane perspective seemed only to fester. 
It was and had been hot. Those who had tried to retain 
some vestige of their upbringing insisted on wearing un- 
derwear which promptly rotted. Rashes abounded; most 
of us walked bow-legged not because of some cowboy 
Western fetish but because of the rashes. Vaseline stock 
rose if only for our efforts. Clothes never really dried, they 
just sweated some. The rains offered a brief respite from 
the heat; but, when the sun reappeared the steamy mist 
more than compensated for the temporary relief. Most 
found relief in doing nothing; even senior NCO’s only oc- 
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casionally tried to look busy. The more aggressive found 
relief by smashing beer cans against their heads. The rest 
of us just sweated and hoped that our inactivity was not 
just a prelude to some major offensive. 

Not that we didn’t have companionship. All one had 
to do was pour a friendly cup of coffee and he would 
find himself the host of a hundred flies. At first the more 
squeamish among us would pour out the coffee or soup; . 
but, as familiarity bred indifference, even officers soon 
grew to drink their brews spiked with flies, gnats, and 
a variety of winged creatures. Bugs ruled the ground 
as well as the air. I had never known that there were so 
many different kinds of beetles all with outrageously large 
pincer-like jaws. Muddy brown, jet black, and even a few 
sky blue beetles ruled the ground. The same ones who 
smashed the beer cans would sometimes while away their 
hours by stomping bugs (with their feet as opposed to 
their heads). At night the rats ruled. 

In the midst of this purgatory came Captain Moore. 
On his first day, he called for an inspection. On the 
second day, he assembled his command and issued the 
challenge (which to us in our chagrinned status recounted 
deja vue). “I’m a hundred and fifty-five pounds of twisted 
iron-steel. If any of you men can’t face me, then fall out 
right now.” Besides feeling that we had been in too long 
to relive boot camp, most of us lacked the energy to fall 
out and so we stayed at attention in our doldrums, wish- 
ing we could smash some of the flies that were assaulting 
us. “This company has grown fat,” continued our new 
CO. Obviously, he had not yet tasted the fly-feast food. 
Fast food had taken on a whole new meaning--if you 
didn’t eat it fast, then the flies would. “I’m issuing extra 
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ammo and grenades. I’m not the only one who knows 
how sloppy you've become. They know and they'll be af- 
ter your soft asses quicker than you can think.” I suppose 
he stirred us out of our lethargy. Anyway we knew that all 
this talk meant more night patrols, more polishing, more 
spitting, the whole nine yards of army life. 

On the first night of extended patrols we squished 
around the muck. Our enemy probably figured that the 
mud would busy us before they would so all was quiet. 
Rats scurried about, but that was all. The second night 
presented the same scene. Things were so quiet and we 
were so bored that we figured we must have been trans- 
ported back to Fort Leonard Wood or Fort Benning. On 
the third day, the Captain looked as wet and soggy as we 
were. He was even beginning to look as lethargic as we 
had been. Out of spite or maybe just out of boredom, we 
all began to plot that night on patrol. At midnight our 
point man tossed a grenade into a nearby pond. “Going 
fishing,” he yelled. He did scoop up some good-sized 
carp. Back at camp, the Captain raised first his eyelids 
and then the rest of his frame yelling, “Give ‘ em cover. 
Give ‘em cover.” We started firing away at the rats, the 
flies, the gnats, and six weeks of boredom. Automatic 
weapons roared with machine-like perfection. Tracer bul- 
lets lit long lines of illumination. Grenade fragments tore 
through leaves, bark, march, muck, and wide-eyed carp. 
For seven or eight minutes the battle raged. The point 
man, who had started it all, stayed low and gutted a few 
fish. After a while even firing our weapons gave way to 
ennui. Just as quickly as the battle had started, it ended. 
We marched back to camp with exaggerated caution (the 
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point man didn’t want to lose his fish). Occasionally we 
fired a few rounds to cover our retreat. 

Of course, the Captain wanted a full report which 
we promptly gave him. “Several small enemy patrols con- 
verged on the west bank of the large pond approximately 
two kilometers from camp. Before they could disperse, 
Corporal Ingram, our point man, opened fire. We sup- 
ported his efforts. 

On the next morning, the Captain inspected the area. 
His only comment was, “Damn, they've taken their dead 
with them again. No chance for a body count.” 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
A PENULTIMATE REPAST 


As we left A & E, Albert was beaming, Paul was 
breathing easier, Mary was famished, and the others were 
looking forward to the next chapter of their novel ex- 
perience. Once again we boarded the van, traveled in 
virtual silence and arrived at our destination. When we 
stopped, we disembarked at a very modest “Mom & Pop” 
restaurant with the traditional red and white checkered 
tablecloths. The host, who was also the owner, pointed 
us to a remote corner of the dining room even though no 
one else was there--a less than propitious opening. 

Charles was finally moved to speak. While he made 
a faint pretext of speaking only to Alexis, he spoke loud 
- enough so that all of us could hear him. “How positively 
droll! Blackened hamburger with your choice of Ripple, 
Thunderbird, or Rosie O’Grady red wine. Perhaps the 
good doctor has no concept of haute cuisine other than 
Tabasco on French fires.” 

Alexis could hardly restrain herself. “Well, Charles- 
love, at least we aren't eating that damned insipid all-pur- 
pose generic cafeteria casserole. Besides there’s a certain 
appropriateness in at least some of us eating here. Right, 
Peter. I mean, after all, you've lost your job, your wife. 
Now youre about to lose your cookies. You should have 
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stayed at Whelan so that you could have spied on some- 
one else for a change.” 

“IT think we should move to our tables. Alexis, I’ll sit 
with you right over here.” Dr. Dawes was trying to avert 
the inevitable chaos following one of Charles’ and Alexis’ 
catty conversations. 

I found a strange ally in Jack Cranks who used a 
somewhat different tone--perhaps he didn’t mind me as ~ 
much as the others did. “Yeah, yeah, Chuckie and the Big 
A, why the hell don’t you just shut up fora change. Bitch 
about this, bitch about that. C’mon, beautiful people, 
bitch yourselves to death.” 

Charles was more bemused than he was offended. 
“Oh, our galloping gourmand of dime a drink wine has 
his primordial gutsy bitch of this, bitch of that in mind. 
How quaint! I suppose that the cook-waiter-maitre 
downer knows what the recipe for a good time is, for it 
escapes me.” 

“You don’t know much of anything, do you, except 
how to belly-ache.” 

Before Dr. Dawes or Elliott could step in and provoke 
more problems, Mary bellowed, “I’m hungry. . 

Still, Dr. Elliott had to say something, “I’m glad you've 
found something to talk about.” 

“Your powers of observation never cease to amaze me, 
Doctor. Tell me, how long was it that you were in medi- 
cal school? Or did you just send away for one of those 
quickie correspondence degrees?” Charles wanted a fight 
although the rest of us--especially Mary--just wanted to 
eat and get on with it. 

Alexis spoke for the rest of us. “Charles, you don't 
know when to stop, do you?” 
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“No, dear, and neither do you.” 

“Why don’t you check yourself out of the looney 
hatch and Fortune 500 yourself into oblivion?” Charles 
had managed to direct all of Alexis’ wrath on himself. 

Jack picked up on Alexis’ tone. “Yeah, or maybe to 
bankruptcy. I can see it now, “Hot shot businessman od’s 
on CD’s; MBA blows a T-Bill up the ass--RIP MBA od’s 
on cd’s for bs--alphabet suicide.” 

“T dont quite see the therapeutic value of this--” Paul 
was nervously repressing his anxiety while Dr. Dawes had 
kept Alexis from joining in. 

Luckily Mary kept us focused on the matter at hand. 
“Tm hungry, just so hungry.” 

Paul Elliott blew out his air of relief. “Yes, Mary, I’m 
sure that we're all hungry. How does the menu appeal 
to you?” 

“Tt reflects the tastes of our host.” Charles really didn’t 
know when to quit. 

Jack was more to the point, “just gimme a beer.” 

“Unfortunately Dr. Threewit would not approve.” 

Alexis finally had to speak. “And just what do you 
_ owe her, Doctor?” 

Dr. Elliott was becoming exasperated. “If no one can 
decide, I'll order the spaghetti. It’s the house specialty, 
comes with a salad, all the bread--” 

“Oh, Doctor, you've missed your calling. Madison 
Avenue beckons you. Why I’m practically drooling with 
delight as you lead us into the bilious gastronomy of the 
gutter. Why don’t you open a cafeteria and offer a smor- 
gasbord of psychotherapy. Load up you tray with--” 

“with bullshit, Chuckie-boy, with bullshit.” Jack 


couldn’t stand it much longer. 
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“Perhaps that’s all your puerile palate can sense. What’s 
wrong, Jack, premature toilet training--analphilia is it? 
Or have you been impacted with your own brains?” 

Alexis decided that a different tone would be in order. 
“Charles, just be quiet. There’s more to life than food,” as 
she turned towards Dr. Elliott. 

Paul Elliott had turned redder and whiter than the 
tablecloths and could only comment, “I think we're ready ~ 
to order.” 

“What the hell! You never asked me if I’m ready. 
Why don’t you serve us our portions and cut our meat, 
Daddy-Doc? I don’t know who’s worse, you or the gallop- 
ing gourmand, Chuck Steak.” 

Charles started to stand up. “Listen, Jack-Off, I’ve 
had it with you and your--” 

Paul got up between them, realizing that his career 
was in serious jeopardy. Dr. Dawes kept Alexis at bay for 
the moment. “Gentlemen, gentlemen,” Paul implored. 

“Gentle they may be, but men they're not,” Alexis 
finally had to impart. 

“Bless us, o Lord, and these thy gifts--” Hugh finally 
chimed in as he began crossing himself. 7 

Mary, who until now had been almost catatonically 
aloof from all the preceding banality, complained. “You 
all make me so hungry, so hot, I--” 

“Yeah, Mary, hungry. You're always hungry.” Jack 
deadpanned. 

“Well, Jack, maybe you can be right about something. 
Mary should go to one of those all-you-can-eat places, 
a buffoon buffet. Then Dr. Paul in his infinite wisdom 
could order the whole table and for once in his life be as- 
sured that he had satisfied one of his patients.” Charles 
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had found a common enemy so he no longer had to direct 
all of his spleen against Jack. 

On the other hand, Alexis now aimed at Charles, 
“And just who have you satisfied, Charles? You do talk 
so much but do so very little.” 

While all this banter was going on, Mary was oblivious 
to all but herself. She rose from her chair slowly, push- 
ing herself up with her arms. When she stood erect, she 
kicked off her shoes and began to unbutton her blouse. 
The conversation stopped for a while as we all were nailed 
to our chairs, waiting to see and hear what Mary would 
do next. “It’s so hot and I’m so hungry. Can't you get 
me some food?” 

Hugh looked up from his menu. “We cannot live 
on bread alone. Pity the pita and gall for the sourdough. 
Better that a millstone be placed around his neck than to 
partake of Mary’s appetite.” 

“Finally some amusement. I’ve never seen the doctor's 
eyes bulge so.” Alexis remarked to Dr. Dawes, who was 
grimacing and must have been thinking to herself, “per- 
haps this wasn’t such a good idea.” 

Paul was shocked and speechless until he found him- 
self standing next to Mary. “For God’s sake, Mary, get 
your clothes on.” Then Dr. Elliott took Mary by the hand 
and led her to the kitchen. As the couple walked towards 
the kitchen, Paul took a fistful of money, handed it to the 
owner and told him to let the others order whatever it 
was they wanted. 

As the two headed away from the tables, Charles 
snickered, “A new twist to an old tale--if you can’t stand 
the heat, go to the kitchen.” Jack gave a low laugh, Alexis 
grinned, and the owner just said something about mak- 
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ing sure that no funny business went on in his kitchen. 
Then Charles snapped his finger, yelled for the garcon, 
and began his bullying routine, which failed to amuse 
the owner. 

I couldn't hear every word or see every action, but I 
think the conversation went something like this-- 

“Mary, you can’t just take off your clothes and eat.” 

“I’m just so hungry and so hot.” 

“Dammit, Mary, here take this.” I guess that Paul 
gave her a drumstick or something else to eat. 

“Tm not your dog. I’m not anyone’s bitch hound. 
I’m just tired and hot and hungry. None of you know. 
None of you know, not even you fancy doctors. None 
of you know.” 

“Mary, when did you first feel so hot and so hun- 
gry?” 

“Years and years ago.” 

“When your family left?” 

“Yes. They thought I was just a dirty, fat teenager. 

Now, I’m a dirty, big old lady. But I’m strong, Doctor. 
I’m strong. I do isometrics all day long when everybody | 
else is just talking, tearing each other to pieces.” 

“And how did you feel when your family left?” 

“Youre a fool! Read your charts, read your reports. 
They’ve fed it all into computers so that now the whole 
country knows that Mary is a big, heavy, overweight psy- 
cho. What will you do now? Stuff me with more psy- 
chobabble?” 

“T’ve never heard you speak so much before.” 

“You've never listened. All you and the others did was 
to snicker behind the shade of my big back. Well, you're 


going to listen now. Pass me the potatoes... No, not 
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baked, mashed. You know the ones with lots of butter 
and milk and fat, the good ones... Thank you, Doctor. 
Now I guess you want some damn confession and see me 
cry and then you'll console me and get promoted outta 
that third rate hospital. Look, Doctor Paul, I’ve been out 
on my own for years and don’t expect no crying debutante 
scene from me. When I get hungry, I eat. I eat when I’m 
mad and I get mad when no one does nothing but stare 
at me. No one will ever sit and just eat with me because 
they think I’m stupid and ugly. I’m not stupid. I don’t 
want them to stare. I just want someone to sit and eat 
dinner with me and talk with me.” 

“Pass the potatoes.” 

“You don’t want no chicken?” 

“Yes, please, some chicken.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Some salad.” 

“You want one of my specials?” 

“Do I have a choice?” 

“Sure, you've got a choice. But you won't make one 
because then there'd be a scene. If there’s a scene, then 
you risk your career. And you wouldn't risk your career 
because you don't believe in anything else. Not love, God, 
the Devil, or even me. So here youre gonna sit and gonna 
sit with crazy Mary not cause you want to but just to join 
in the communion service of your almighty career. You 
don’t believe in anything else... I need to take a couple 
bites. All this talking is making me hungrier. . .Why did 
you want to become a doctor? So you could go to lunch 
with crazy Mary?” 

“But, Mary, why do you eat so much and get so 
hot?” 
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“Huh? You won't answer my question. Scared, aren’t 
you? Why eat? Why go around naked? Why have some 
big hot-shot career? In the end nothing makes any dif- 
ference. We'll all be lying in the same dirt and maybe 
your headstone’s gonna be bigger than mine, but after a 
few years no one will notice the difference because they'll 
never see either one of our graves and they sure as hell 
wont see either one of us. So I eat and take off my clothes . 
when I get hot, and here you sit thinking youre hearing 
the naked truth. Well, you're not. You're listening to 
Crazy Mary and you've got to be crazier than she is. So 
you ask if you got a choice and I say ‘no’ because I know 
you. And even if you don’t want to you're gonna sit here 
and eat quietly with Mary because we're both crazier than 
the rest of them only they don’t know it just yet. . .” 

“Mary, is there anything else you want?” 

“No, that was nice. I’m finished now. We can go 
back.” 

“Here, let me walk with you. Maybe I won’ get 
fired.” 

Paul and Mary walked back to join the rest of us, who 
had actually had a rather quiet meal. Dr. Dawes made 
sure of that. She never got mad but just gave us that 
look. Jack and Charles resumed their sardonic snickers. 
Hugh stood as if to give a benediction with arms upraised 
to the heavens. He stopped short, though, as the owner 
returned with these words, “Have a nice day. But don’t 
ever, ever, come back,” 

Then we boarded the van for the return to Whelan. 

When we arrived, I found brief letter from my son 
Jake. It seems that once again his CO was bellowing out 
some curses about the damned Halley-Burton he had to 
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deal with. Jake had mentioned that he might be going to 
Basra for some reason or other. His letter revealed why 
he made this trip into what was then the British zone. 
According to the occasionally reliable Jake, his CO had 
said: Listen up, I’ve got a request, not an order, so you 
know what I’m talking about. It seems that this damned 
Halley-Burton fellow not only got us saran wrap for body 
armor but also some kind of aluminum foil to re-enforce 
the Humvee’s soft spots. As a result, this damned Halley- 
Burton is personally responsible for our guys getting their 
brains juggled when the damned soft Humvees blow with 
an IED or even from some mortar round. So, I am re- 
questing, not ordering, the four of you to go to Basra and 
see how the Brits re-enforce their vehicles. There aren't 
near as many Brits getting blown as there have been us. 
Probably because they don’t have any Halley-Burton’s to 
deal with.” Jake said he had a good time with the Brits, 
learned a few things, and then returned to Baghdad and 
started rounding up any sheet metal he could get. With 
all of the car bombings he didn’t have too much trouble 
getting metal. The only problem was that much of it was 
_ too shredded to use. Anyway he’s been kept busy and 
has less time to think. I suppose he’s grateful just to be 
working. I know that some of his battle buddies haven't 


been so lucky. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


March to Viper’s Pit & 


Sunken Hollow Horace 


Pretending to Be 
Roughed Up 
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FROM THE DIARY OF SIMON 
GRUNDY 


November 


The natural geography of Viper’s Pit contains many 
subtleties. In the midst of hilly, forested terrain, initially 
it appears as only a deep depression. Morning mist re- 
mains till near noon, shrouding the gnarled and scragely 
low brush that the land can harbor. Then it looms like 
a pit trap for an army. I’ve used a pit hole several times _ 
to get my food--but only before my Shawnee days. The 
quarry steps unwittingly upon the fragile roof only to fall 
to a hasty tomb. 

There is little prospect that the American forces will 
do more than skirt the mouth of this depression; in the 
grey mist of November the fangs of the Pit lie buried, 
awaiting the spring’s sun. Reptile lies atop reptile in the 
sunken depressions that pit the cheeks of Viper’s Pit. Here 
they lie in deep and somber repose. No one dares disturb 
their rest as the coils of their tails interlock with those of 
their brethren. All is rest with the grey hues overhead. 
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I have gazed into the Reptile’s den. At times such 
as these, it seems little more than a leather factor’s shop. 
The gray-black diamond patterns seeming little more than 
wares tossed randomly on the floor of some shop. No 
death nor life only row upon row of diamonds. Outside 
the leafless trees bore grey-black bark to the skies, and the 
air pierces my lungs. All is quiet save for musket shots, 
blasted at a foe who sleeps. 
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December 6, 1814 


TO: My Platonic Companion & Erstwhile Lover, 

In the chronicle of man’s lifetime are recorded many 
foolish acts. Fanned by the twin flames of jealousy and 
warfare, I have acted rashly as a young boy would who 
was denied the sweets he so improvidently demands. Let 
there be two rivals for your heart instead of only one and 
may the more deserving man win. 

Recent events in the grand drama of the patriotic 
struggle have tempered the sword of my passion with 
a new reverence for all life--however low. I exchanged 
blows with the Great Death and survived to write of it 
to you. I have found that the Death that we all dread is 
but a will-o'the-wisp, just the Great Death and nothing 
more. I see now with the inner eye the frailties and hero- 
ics of every mortal. Perhaps even the Deacon posses these 
latter qualities. 

Let me describe to you the events of late which have 
transfigured my once rash self. Marching at double time 
and ever vigilant to the Shawnee threat, we advanced from 
Fallen Earth with every intention of encountering the 
enemy, cowardly as he may be. Fearful of the disciplined 
strength of our troops, the Indian fell back to his accus- 
tomed home, the darksome forest, just lurking in the grey 
shadows, awaiting us to relent. Some of the troops, un- 
used to the mental strain of such a forced march through 
hostile territory, resorted to liquid fortitude. I need not 
describe to you the spectacle that these few rabble made 
of themselves. Suffice it to say that they were in no condi- 
tion to bear the brunt of the Shawnee onslaught. Off into 
the woods they went to relieve themselves of the burden 
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imposed by their own lack of manly courage. With a 
savage yelp, the Indians were upon them. Trusting to my 
naked sword, I hacked my way to the forefront, unaware 
that I was being followed. Behind my sword was Horace. 
Wanting to be ever at the bosom of his beloved master, 
he.could not bear to die alone, though I were to beat him 
back. In my heart, I knew that I could not leave him 
and my magnanimity was promptly rewarded. Finally I 
fell prostrate from my exploits. I quickly awoke to find 
the ever faithful Horace by my side and the ever vigilant 
Frontier Guide and a nameless common soldier direct- 
ing the fire against the heathen foe. Horace was then 
struggling to drag me behind the cover of our muskets- 
-muttering that, if he should die, he would die by my 
hands alone. The battle was over when I fully recovered 
consciousness. 

I cannot bear the thought of depriving my heroic 
Horace my person. Cognizant of my former neglect, I 
have him by my side constantly so that he may indulge 
his every whim to serve me. 

I Hope to see you soon--after victory is secured at 
_ Adam’s Well. Meanwhile, I remain. . . 


Your Ever Faithful 
& Devoted Servant, 


M. George, Lieutenant 
in the American Army 
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January, 1815 


To: A Teacher, 

My humble act is constantly being shifted to the re- 
motest recesses of the stage by whoever directs this grand 
farce. Still, I have my moments-especially when I refuse 
to respond to the proper cue. Then all eyes fix themselves _ 
on me (or, rather, on my back since no one, of course, 
would recognize my face). 

Despite my upstaged role, I have little time for self- 
indulgence as Time is a much sterner taskmaster than 
any mortal martinet; therefore, teacher, please do not 
forget the paine of your former student nor the keys to 
un-locke his misery. You little realize how much solace 
lies in simple common sense and human understanding. 
Yet, let your words be few for I cannot carry all that you 
could give me. 

Please understand that neither of my masters allows 
me the grace of being polite. I am about to be on center 


stage. 


Sincerely, 


An Actor With a 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON 
CHAPTER FOUR: 
More Mock Battles 


Distant and recent history intertwine. As I edit the 
correspondence concerning Viper’s Pit and mock battles, 
my mind meanders back to my own battles. Whether 
we study history or not, we seem fated to repeat our 
mistakes. 

Ever since the first mock battle, Corporal Ingram had 
been volunteering for every night patrol. He loved fresh 
fish, especially fried or barbequed. catfish--and percus- 
sion fishing was most efhicient. Corporal Ingram was not 
one to be concerned about the effects on the environment 
_and, being from Detroit, he was unused to other means 
of fishing. He had retained his family’s fondness for cat- 
fish, even though he had never been too far south of the 
Detroit River. In fact, he was probably more southern 
in nature than most of his Arkansas progenitors. Most 
of us enjoyed his cooking, mainly because the apparently 
gung-ho nature of Ingram’s forays kept Captain Moore 
satisfied that at last he was in the thick of action. Before 


the war ended, he'd make lieutenant colonel or maybe 
even “full bird.” 
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Ingram always insisted on breading his catch in corn 
meal, which wasn’t always so easy to come by. However, 
he made arrangements with some NCO’s from supply 
to barter fish for corn meal and so he kept us all happy. 
Only one problem perplexed Corporal Ingram. V. J. 
Robinson, one of the blacks in the unit, didn’t like the 
fish and was not about to divulge what the initials V and 
J represented. 

Finally after picking a bone clean and washing down 
the last tangy morsel of catfish, corn meal, and Tabasco, 
Corporal Ingram asked VJ, “Hey, I know you don’t like 
my cookin’, and I figure you don’t like me, but at least you 
owe me your real name.” 

“What do you mean? I don’t owe you anything?” 

“Maybe not. But what’s the V and what's the J stand 
for, Victory over Japan, Very Juicy, or what?” 

“Look, Ingram, you can keep on blowing up every 
catfish around here you want, but don’t mess with my 
name.” 

“T aint messin with it. I just want to know what it 
means.” ’ 

“Why, I still don’t know what Ingram means. I am 
what I am and that’s all you got to know.” 

“Now, cmon. It don’t seem hardly right my callin’ 
yah ‘V. J. Robinson.’ Make you sound like some kind 
of New Yorker or somethin’.” 

“Well, I am from New York by way of St. Louis.” 

“Look, I don’t bother with your catfish and you don’t 
mess with my name.” 

“Now, you don’t understand. Why, I know if a baby’s 
sick and gets named it'll get better. And I figure once I 
know your name you'll get better and eat my catfish.” 
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“Why do you want me to eat your catfish?” 

“Cause I hate to see a grown man shrivel down to the 
size of a rifle barrel from eating all that army food just 
soaked in saltpeter. Only you and Capt'n Moore aint 
had none of my Detroit Southern fried catfish and Capt'n 
don’t count anyways.” 

“Awright, Ingram, I don’t want to be kept on the same 
level as the Captain. The VJ stands for Veiled Jewel.” 

“You mean like in the Bible and all.” 


“Well, not quite. You see my name relates to why I 


wont eat catfish. My father was out fishing one day and 
want having much luck, so he took off in a hurry. My 
mother’s time was due and he didn’t want to leave her 
long. He was in such a rush that he just knocked his 
trot lines off his boat and into the river. Suddenly he 
felt a tremendous pull on the boat. One of the trot lines 
must’ve snagged or a turtle must've grabbed for one of 
those lines. Anyway, he started pulling in the trot line. 
On the last hook, a huge catfish was caught. It was so 
big, that my father could just barely get its head over the 
side of the boat...” 

“Well, what did he do, VJ?” 

“Let me finish. Well, my father knew he had to bring 
home that fish but didn’t know how. Before he could 
think of a plan, the catfish talked to him. ‘If you free 
me, I'll give a jewel worth a fortune.’ Not knowing too 
many catfish to talk and needing money for my birth, 
my father replied “OK. Where is the jewel?’ Well, the 
catfish snorted out the biggest fresh water pearl you'd ever 
seen and my father ever so gently took that treble hook 
out and thanked the fish. The catfish then went slowly 
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to the bottom of the river, and my father went as fast as 
he could home.” 

“So that’s why your daddy named you ‘Veiled Jew- 
mat 

“Not quite, you see when my father went to pay the 
hospital the money for my bill with the pearl they claimed 
he must have stolen it so that he had to keep it hidden.” 

“So that’s why he named you Veiled Jewel.” 

“Now you've got it, Ingram.” 

“Well, how about some catfish?” 

“You can't expect me to eat a fish that practically 
gave me my name. It would be like cannibalizing my 
godfather.” 

“Well, you don’t mind if I had another piece, do 
you?” 

“No, I figure that catfish is just a special sign for 
me.” 

Corporal Ingram left, fully satisfied. I went over to V 
J Robinson and said, “That’s quite a tale.” 

“No, it’s true, or at least it won't do any good to be- 
lieve it isn’t. So , what’s on your mind?” 

“I guess out of respect I shouldn't eat catfish again.” — 

“Hell, no Stonehouse. If you like it, eat it. I just don’t 
like it. Don’t ask me why, I just don’t.” 

I left feeling as if another mock battle had gone on 
and that somehow we had all won. 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
A MOCK DANCE 


After the excursion to A & E Enterprises and the 
luncheon extravangza, I was left pretty much alone. Not 
even Alexis chided me for what she called “spying.” As a 
result, I spent most of my time working on the documents 
assembled by my forebear and a true spy, Simon G. In 
fact, no one bothered with me much. In contrast to the 
others, my forays into history seemed rather tame; per- 
haps they didn’t even consider me insane. In any event, 
I was left alone in the lounge to work on my edition of 
historical texts, off in the corner where I mattered little to 
the others. I was finishing my work so that by the time 
I left Whelan, I would be finished and even have a little 
- time to overhear the others. Despite my better intentions 
and because of my ancestral yearnings, I found myself 
intrigued by the lives of my comrades. 

At the other end of the lounge, Jack was starting 
something with Charles. “What do you think of the Doc 
and Old Mary? He’s probably got his ass fired.” 

“So, Jack, what do you care? I see that you are enjoy- 
ing your usual anal fixation.” 

“Sure, Chuckie-boy, maybe I’m fixing my ass, but at 
least I’m not licking it. You think you’re so damn smart. 
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We're both in the same place. What do you know any- 
way?” 

From the other side of the room, Hugh walked over 
between the two as if he were breaking up a fight. “Put up 
the crabbed swords of you harsh words or your venomous 
spittle will rust them.” 

“Hugh, what are you talking about?” for once Jack 
and Charles were in unison. 

Hugh replied. “I have no resistance to the diseas- 
es you curse over my spread-eagled form, seeking grace 
through orgasms but finding no redemption in despair.” 

Jack shrieked. “My God! He’s got AIDS. I’m telling 
you if I got AIDS from this place, I'll sue ‘em. Jees, just 
look at him, will you. I mean he’s salivating all over the 
place. I’m gonna sue their ass. I didn’t go to no hospital 
to get AIDS.” 

Charles was more indifferent. “Yes, I know. Why go 
to the hospital to get AIDS when you could have gotten 
it on your own?” 

“Now just what is that supposed to mean?” 

While Jack and Charles were on the verge of a fight, 
Hugh turned suddenly away as if here addressing some 
unseen congregation. “Sex--a definition, please. Union 
with another in a fitful embrace. What is it of sex they 
say, “The pleasure momentary, the position ridiculous, 
and the consequences disastrous.’ So do I find you two 
punctuating your despair with anger, which is but a vulgar 
sublimation of eros. . .” 

Charles was unmoved. “Please, Hugh, save your hom- 
ily for elsewhere. Go bless a table or go bless Stonehouse’s 
research or something. Go sprinkle holy water on fertil- 


. » 
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“Yeah, Hugh, just beat it.” Hugh's rantings had suc- 
ceeded where psychiatry had failed. Jack and Charles 
werent arguing. 

Hugh exits. “I go, butas I do I sing, ‘Blaze forth, Bab- 
ylon, for there is none but thee in these unholy grounds.’ 
Into thy dread hand. . .” 

“Go, jack-off. I can’t stand it no more. I can't wait to 
get out of this place. Between him and crazy Mary, I'll be 
nuttier after I leave this joint than before I came in.” 

“T, Jack, I doubt it.” Charles was feeling magnani- 
mous. “Just think of the fair Alexis. Here she comes, the 
balm of hurt minds, Great Nature’s even greater feast.” 

“Oh, please, Charles, not another meal. I’m not 
Mary, you know. I’m Alexis, pure, sweet Alexis.” 

“Not a feast of the belly, love, but of the minds, the 
hearts, the feet. No feast is complete without dancing.” 
Charles took Alexis in hand. 

“Yeah, belly dancing just like in the Cecil-whatever- 
his-name-was movies.” Jack started a slow grind. 

“You two are acting like sophomore frat brothers.” 
Alexis commented as she turned away from Charles but 
. didn’t quite let go of his hand. 

Now it was Charles's turn. “We are in a fraternity of 
sorts--Alpha Omege Nutta.” 

“May I pledge?” Alexis was moving closer to Charles 
so that her breath as well as her hand was touching him. 

Jack was more direct. “You bet, honey, wait’ll you see 
the initiation.” 

“That wasn't funny, Jack. Why do you two fools want 
to dance?” 

Charles acted as fraternity spokesman. “Dancing im- 


plements the kinesthetic catharsis spoken of by Hugh the 
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Howler, aka the American Pope. A hip thrusting epicycle 
of the Ptolemaic grind.” 

While Charles, Jack, and Alexis talked, the duo of 
Hugh and Mary entered the lounge dancing in a burlesque 
re-enactment of a Fred Astaire/Ginger Rogers number. 
Mary moved reluctantly, but Hugh stayed on his toes a bit 
too cat-like for Fred Astaire but nimble enough to avoid 
the crushing, slow descent of Mary’s feet. Charles was 
dumbfounded, “I have seen and yet not believed.” 

Alexis seemed touched. “Oh, how quintessentially 
romantic. Romeo recidivist and his schizoid Juliet. A 
sore sight for sorry eyes.” 

Even Jack seemed moved by the scene, “Shall we 
dance?” 

Mary resented the intrusion, “Aw, to hell with you.” 

“Aw, to hell with you. We're all just a bunch of cra- 
zies. C’mon, lets dance. Hugh, you can sit this one out.” 
Jack was cutting in. “We can all dance except for Peter 
over there. He’s not crazy enough.” 

Charles took Alexis’ hand. “Yes, dance away.” And 
dance away they all did--at least all but Hugh who stayed _ 
to address some congregation far from me. “Off to a 
less tempestuous pace, our couples footfall their way to a 
worldly grace. . . . Away, past the ticking of time, they 
ebb and flow in immortal measure. Away and mock the 
time with fairest show.” Hugh, too, was dancing away 
and only I was left to record. 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS 


To catalogue the horrors of winter for men on the 
march would only echo the often described miseries of 
Valley Forge. The cold wind cuts through the nostrils and 
down the throat to inflame the lungs. If there is wood for 
a fire, the heat sears only one half of the body while the 
other hemisphere freezes. Walking through snow is a joy 
for only minutes. Numbness, which brings relief from the 
cold-scalded fingers and toes, only portends worse evils. 
But all of these are minor distractions. Food to warm the 
body and quicken the limbs is ever scarce. Phlegm clogs 
the lungs, the nose; disease of every type exacerbates the 
miseries of the cold. There is a silence in the air, but it 
hardly echoes the glories of “Silent Night.” 

My brother Will, though, did shatter the calm of a 
winter's evening--I should say the sirens from the police 
cars pierced the stillness, though, for Will remained, if not 
taciturn, at least modestly subdued. The police seemed 
somewhat more excitable. 

“Hands on top of the car, spread your legs, buddy,” 
barked the officer. His partner was busy handing the 
naked lady beside him his coat. 

“What the hell, it’s too cold. Listen -- what’s your 
name?” 


“Will. “ 
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“Listen, Will, you have the right to remain silent--hey, 
Charlie, get her in the car; it’s too damn cold out here 
-- awright--you have the -- Charlie, what are you doing? 
Get her in the car. It’s cold.” 

“Listen, John, I know it’s cold. You know it’s cold. 
But she don’t.” 

“Jesus Christ, Charlie, she’s in shock or something. 
This scum here stripped her, raped her--” 

“Officers, I didn’t rape anybody. How could I? Ir’s 
too cold.” 

“You, shut up. Charlie, get her in the car. Call an 
ambulance. Do something, would ya!” 

“Look, John, you get her in the car.” 

“Jeez, Charlie, awright, awright. You take this Will 
here and read him his rights. I'll take care of the lady.” 

“John, John, she can’t get in the car. Jeez, John, she’s 
bigger than the squad car.” 

“I’m tired. I want to go home,” Mary was moaning. 
She was tired. Will was tired. The officers were getting 
exasperated. 

Will wanted to interrupt but felt that whatever he said ~ 
would simply add to the chaos. So he remained still, tried 
to remain warm by blowing into his hands. Meanwhile, 
the two officers had abandoned any presence of arresting 
Will. Both strained to get Mary into the car. John called 
for assistance. 

“Hey, Sarge, we got this naked lady here and some 
suspect here named Will.” 

“John, is this lady huge and is the suspect Will Stone- 
house?” 

“Yes, Sarge, I guess. Geesh, she’s huge. We were try- 
ing to get her out of the cold.” 
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“John, I know. This happens all the time.” 

“This Will fellow must be a hell of a pervert.” 

“No, not Will, John. Look, Mary’s not right in the 
head.” 

“You mean she goes around raping guys when it’s this 
cold?” 


“No, John, look listen for a minute, would ya. Dam- 
mit.” 

“Sorry, Sarge.” 

“Listen, would ya! Hell, Mary goes around naked just 
about once a week. Will here takes her home so she won't 
get in trouble, see.” 

“You mean she goes out when it’s this cold?” 

“Yeah, she goes out in all weather.” 

“Doesn't she get sick?” 

“T don’t know, John. But, look, Will has been taking 
her home for years.” 

“Shouldn't she be locked up or something?” 

“Why, what harm does she do? Anyway, John, look, 
Will Stonehouse is just about the only one who can put 
up with her. She's not exactly a pretty sight. Anyway, let 
_ Will go. Let Mary go. She'll go home and a week or two 
later she'll get hot again, take off her clothes, and go for a 
walk. Then Will will go and get her. She'll say she’s tired 
and go home. Nobody's hurt and everybody’s happy.” 

“Yeah, Sarge, but looking at her ought to be enough 
to--” 

“John, sometimes you've got too much of an eye and 
too little of an ear and way too much of a mouth.” 

The officers left, Mary went home, and Will left to tell 


me his winter's tale. 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
SOME CHILLING NEWS 


I was working in an alcove created by the overhang of 
the mezzanine. In this area of the lounge, I had moved a 
table and a lamp and created a quiet nest where I could 
finish my work. Only a little time remained for my stay 
at Whelan and for my research. Soon I would have to 
pursue other interests such as getting a job. No one was 
in the lounge since it was early evening and for two hours 
I sifted through documents, not all of which concerned 
my immediate project. Then Elbert trudged through, car- 
rying two heavy bags and muttering, “Why can’t people 
call in when they’re sick. If I'd a known he wasn’t gonna 
show, I could’ve made some other plans. But, no, here_ 
it’s 8:30 at night and I’m still working.” Elbert looked up 
at me, “Hey, Peter, can you look up from those books for 
a while and give me a hand?” 

“Sure, Elbert, are you taking these out to your 
truck?” 

“You just about finished with your research and all?” 

“I’m getting there.” 

“We're all getting somewhere. Where you headed 
when you finish?” 
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“I don’t know. I haven’t thought much about it, but 
youre right. I’ve got to start making plans. They may not 
work out, but I’ve got to make them.” 

“Well, I know you'll do all right. I know you can 
work hard. Anybody that knows how to work and not 
complain all the time, he'll do all right. I do my share 
of complaining. But most of the time I’m just talking to 
myself, sort of singing myself to work. Still work is the 
best four letter word I know. You'll do all right.” We had 
reached his truck and lifted and fumbled in the heavy 
bags. ‘The staff must have been uncommonly dirty to- 
day, for the bags were as heavy as body bags and as hard 
to move. Elbert got in the truck, thanked me, and said, 
“Dont worry. You'll do all right.” 

It was almost nine o'clock by the time I drifted back 
to my alcove. Above me in the mezzanine, Dr. Ellen 
Threewit and Dr. Elliott were debriefing the field trip. 

“Well, Doctor, how was your excursion?” 

“We took no hostages, gave no quarter, and accepted 
no terms. All went well--no arrests, no lawsuits, no bro- 
ken bodies, only a few wounded psyches.” 

“You seem relaxed. Any topics for a new paper?” 

“Dr. Threewit, I know that your primary interest in 
clinical and not theoretical, but why must you continue 
to mock my scholarly concern?” 

“Why, Dr. Elliott, youve become as testy as some 
of your patients. I’m no more mocking your scholarly 
work than I am you. In fact, I respect research. Peter 
Stonehouse’s work intrigues me. It seems that he and I 
have a personal tie to history. It’s just that we all have so 
little time to make our minor contributions.” 


“What do you mean by that?” 
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“There's no hidden agenda. We all do have so little 
time: time for others, time for ourselves, time for any- 
thing other than ourselves.” 

GR tg 

“No, I don’t believe that you do nor will. Excuse me, 
Doctor, but I need to make some evening rounds.” 

I didn't hear anything for a few minutes so I can only 
guess that Dr. Elliott was either sitting in stunned silence 
or was just doing some work. From the subsequent con- 
versation between Dr. Elliott and Dr. Dawes, I knew that 
my first guess was right. Dr. Elliott seemed troubled. 

Susan Dawes entered the mezzanine and must have 
seen a sight she didn’t like. “What’s wrong, Paul? Has 
your escapade with Mary and Company degenerated into 
a debacle? Have you been transferred? Paul, are you all 
right?” 

“No, Susan, I haven’t been transferred. But. 
what do you know?” 

“About what? What are you talking about? Paul, re- 
lax, would you. Or at least tell me what’s wrong. You're 
obviously preoccupied with something.” 

“T said, what do you know?” 

“About what? Paul, I’ve never been very good at 
guessing games. Your line of questioning confuses me. 
Is this an exam I should have crammed for or a pop quiz 
on epistemology.” 

“Susan, what do you and our mutual superior know 
about me that I don’t?” 

“Paul, you're a brilliant diagnostician and theoreti- 
cian. Shouldn't you be beyond petty envy?” 

“For God’s sake, Susan, what do you know about 


me?” 
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“Are you nursing some hidden psychosis? Or perhaps 
youre researching a new study in paranoia. Oh, physi- 
cian, heal thyself.” 

“I wish I could.” 

“Did Dr. Threewit give you any idea when you might 
leave?” Dr. Elliott didn’t respond so after a few minutes 
Dr. Dawes continued. “Well, I still owe you two weekend 
shifts. Look, Paul, I’m sorry I suggested the outing. You 
have two weekends to salve your psychic wounds and plot 
anew. So what’s wrong?” 

“Time.” 

“Right, it waits for no man--or woman, especially 
for our revered Dr. Threewit. “Well, Paul, don’t waste 
this precious time you speak of, or it will most assuredly 
waste you.” 

Dr. Dawes left and then so did I. 

I read a brief e-mail from Jake. It’s been hot, 110+ 
and the sand gets in everything: your mouth, your lungs, 
your guts, your firearms. Nobody ever feels clean, and 
the stench from rotting garbage and burning tires makes 
everyone want to gag. Still, his unit has not incurred any 
major casualties so for that he’s grateful. So am I. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The Crow’s Feast a 
Winter’s Tale 


FROM THE DIARY OF SIMON G-- 


January 6, 1815 


The cold has numbed the Americans’ retreat into that 
of a deer transfixed by the blaze of the camp’s fire. The 
fire inspires a fear but also a flickering yearning to com- 
mune with the flames. The weight of the cold leaves us 
little to do other than to stare blindly into the flame. 
These same flames have pursued me for a score of years, 
Furies fanning and dousing my own fury and rage. Still 
in my mind’s eye, I behold a man just past my own age. 
His eyes know not whether to encompass or shut out the 
consuming flames and so they remain half shut, at half 
mast as if already wailing his predestined fate.... 

The cold has effected a temporary truce between the- 
Rebel scout and me. Armed hostilities have not ceased, 
for they have never actually begun. Instead, we have 
abandoned our charade. The Rebels’ frontier guide and I 
have ceased to acknowledge the nonexistence of the other. 
I deigned him the kill of a buck deer, and he pointed me 
the way to one of his caches of whiskey. There must not 
be a square mile of the frontier that lacks one of his caches. 
As I drank, the liquor cut through my throat and fired my 
gullet. No one spied my... 
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G’s diary is left incomplete. The diary resumes somewhat 
later.) 
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FROM THE DIARY OF SIMON G-- 


The ever-embracing wings began to dip in a slow 
spiral arc that signaled not the least trace of impatience. 
Down, always down, arced the black raven while even 
more gradually and less conspicuously if as deliberately, a 
fine speck of snow began falling slowly, quietly enshroud- 
ing the land. The raven completed its descent, wheeled 
about, and began a slow walk that took it three paces to 
its goal. A carrion-rabbit lay in its own blood, the victim 
of some careless shot. Wounded, it must have traversed 
the field before its own mortality overcame its desperate 
lurches for life. The raven dipped mechanically, as iflong 
accustomed to death, and sought first the eyes of its prey, 
thereby blinding his carrion-feast to all that would follow. 
Perhaps, the raven even did so out of consideration for 
his host. The guest ate deliberately, never once spilling 
the entrails onto the snow, leaving only bones to pick. 
By now the snow had increased in intensity. It burned 
my naked visage and all the scene took on a prospect of 
white. Even the black reveler, dipping to his meal, was 
fringed in white. 

“Do you admire the crow?” interrupted the Lieuten- 
ants woman. 

“He has a solitary magnificence in his demeanor and 
joins his fellows only to mock us humans with on his 
caw’s.” I replied. 
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“The crow was once my family’s name.” 

I now caught myself, fearing that such volubility in 
the presence of the red coated lieutenant’s lady would 
come to no good. 

Sensing my sudden flight to quiet, she continued, 
knowing well that she would trigger no words from me 
but that my soul was not impermeable to her words. 
“The crow was not once so black nor so hoarse. His 
flight signaled once what you may term the favor of gods. 
Now soot-dark, he was once sky blue; now hoarse, his 
caw’s were once as melodious as the morning chorus of 
a May day. Now scavenging the leavings of death, he 
once feasted with the spirit of the wind. All seemed in 
harmony until the visit by the fox who asked the crow to 
watch his catch, a field mouse dead only some few min- 
utes. For the fox soon found herself scenting a new trail 
and her cubs demanded much of her. The fox would not 
stay for an answer but left the crow with the carrion and 
went her way. 

“In May, the earth yields to forces from above and be- 
low. Rain has softened the hard skin of winter and seeds 
sprout forth from below. The mouse lay bleeding on this 
‘soft bed, not in gushing springs but only in a few gouts. 
The sun was high and the breeze blew gently, just skirting 
the sky blue feathers of the crow. The bird felt piqued at 
the fox’s bad manners but stayed to unfold his wings and 
shield for a brief interval the sun from the mouse. Then it 
was that the crow was spellbound by the eye--a small open 
eye that spoke to the crow, the friend of the wind and sky. 
The silent sound of the dead echoed in the mind’s eye of 
the crow, blinding his sight and roughening his throat. 
The tongue that once had sung sweetly, now cawed. The 
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shadow cast by the crow now, turned inward blackening 
the azure feathers. The crow ate the still flesh and tasted 
the cooled blood. 

“When the fox returned, she cursed the crow and the 
spirit of the wind echoed her curse to the sky--” 

“What you have spoken is no Indian tale,” I spat bit- 
terly. 

“No, I heard it from the French. But what does that 
matter? We see with more than one eye; we hear with / 
more than one ear. I have many eyes and ears,” Joan 
Rebec informed me. 

I left, for I had heard too much. To remain would 
only risk the lieutenant’s disfavor. I, like her, still needed 
him for a while. 


January, 1815 


To: T. Shea, M.A.: 

We have finally reached our winter quarters although 
why we sit still and freeze to death in the winter and sweat 
to drowning in the summer is beyond my ken. If we'd 
ever march in a straight line, we'd have reached Adam's 
Well months ago. Corpral Williams said something about 
countermanding orders and we're not supposed to reach 
Adam’s Well until next June. 

Everything feels so lonesome in the winter. My fingers 
don’t know my hand and my hand don’t know my arm. 
My feet ache but they feel like they're off somewheres all 
by themselves sort of burning. All I seem to have are eyes 
and my eyes stare out of the cloth and can’t seem to close 
because everything is so white and dead. 
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We'd all of us have lost more fingers and toes if it 
hadn't been for Frontier Guide who is more sociable than 
ever now that he don’t have any more whiskey. Good 
thing, too, ‘cause his hunting has kept us all from starving. 
I think he’s got a different notion of just who the enemy 
is than does the Lootenant. 

The Lootenant has been acting mighty strange of late. 
Youd think it'd be too cold to sit on a rock and it is. Now 
mostly he stands. Only the worst part of it is that he 
makes Horace stand with him, saying that he will never 
permit Horace to lose sight of his beloved master. He 
must be on sort of a permanent drunk. Maybe his brain 
will thaw out come spring and we're in Adam's Well. I 
don't believe Horace will ever heed our advice any more 
and will escape from us whenever he gets the chance. 

I know it will be a long time before you get this letter, 
but the Lootenant is sending back for re-enforcements 
(because of the Shawnee and all, I suspect). Tell my 
cousin not to come unless he’s a worse fool than I am. I 
do hope that the Widow Crawford is feeling well and that 
all of you are making it through the winter just fine. It is 
getting too cold to write any more. 


Your Devoted Friend & 


‘Trusting Servant, 


Sut Lowman 


* * 
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January 15, 1815 


To: Sut Lowman: 

I little know how to express the dearth of my hith- 
erto frequent epistles other than to blame the muse of 
letter writing--which would indeed be a roguish ascrip- 
tion since the ancients had no such muse. I blame rather 
myself. As you know, my scholarship, however slight, is 
but a grotesque mask for a finely textured and delicately 
woven selfishness. Perhaps, like Ovid (Herein my finely 
layered egomania yields to the gross homespun patterns of 
a quilt), I lack the moral sense. At sundry times, such as 
the present, I long for it, but one cannot shed the habits of 
a lifetime as easily as one changes his clothes. But in that 
awful loneliness which is winter--even with a crackling 
fine fire--I am prone to melancholia. Take heart, Sut, the 
thaw is about to begin. 

Widow Crawford established a thaw of her own-- 
a mummer’s play complete with Father Christmas, St. 
George (no relation to the king of the same name nor to 
the Lootenant, as you call him), the Turkish Knight, and 
myriad others of antique fame. True to my own nature, 
I played the Turkish Knight and a fierce some figure | 
was (though more closely resembling a school-child on a 
wooden horse than the Grand Ottoman himself). Who 
else would play the saintly George other than our own 
minister of sin and divine vengeance, the honorable Dea- 
con himself. It is certainly a marvel how Dame Crawford 
coaxed the recluse prophet into such a role but the oppor- 
tunity to slay me must have been no small inducement. 
Though the identity of Father Christmas must perforce 
remain a mystery, I detected a slightly forced quality in 
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his masculine bass which suggests a female player--per- 
haps the good widow herself. I died as befitted one of 
my rank and station--nobly and bombastically confessing 
the errors of my ways: “The mighty power of the Turkish 
Knight/ Herein lies vanquished in fair fight./. My pagan 
lance and spear and bow/ Could not stand against the 
Christian blow./ St. George has won the test/ Now must 
I suffer before I rest.” The Deacon was not content with 
his lines, however, but post scripted a homily in prose, the 
gist of which was that we must now put away all frivolity 
and lead sober, Christian lives. As usual, he was a prophet 
without honor in his own country for we soon resorted 
to innocent merry-making. He brooded, expecting to be 
reviled, but as there were no stones available, we offered 
him some punch and left him to his own devices. 

Guarding the sweet meats and other delights, reigned 
Squire Dana who, dragon-like, exuded smoke from his 
omnipresent pipe--a fit sentinel of food and drink. Under 
the blanketing cloud sat Virginia as plump as any plum 
and far more inviting. In polite dalliance I conversed with 
Dame Crawford who remarked how pleased she was to see 
the Deacon here. On the contrary, he appeared anything 
but pleased to countenance such frivolities; nevertheless, 
he ate well for one of such slender build, having consumed 
an entire tray of sweet meats and having brought to crum- 
bly ruin a pumpkin pie--all, of course, under the aegis of 
the Squire’s company if not of Virginia’s. It is, perhaps, 
one of the mysteries of nature that the Deacon remains 
as slender as the straight and narrow while annihilating 
whole ranks of food and that the Squire carries the bulk of 
his pumpkin patch while nothing more substantial than 
his pipe stem passes through his lips. 
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I intimated to Dame Crawford that I knew the iden- 
tity of Father Christmas; methinks she did protest too 
much. She pronounced me a roguish renegade and at- 
tended to the needs of the other guests. An estimable 
woman and one well worthy of future observation. She 
engaged the Deacon in a length discourse on the merits 
of long or brief homilies, she favoring the brief, he the 
longer. It has been circulated about, but not known by 
whom, that she elicited a faint trace of a smile from his — 
angularity when she remarked how heartily St. George 
slew the Turkish Knight. Well, I see that I may be of some 
good to the Deacon after all--though I fear that he may 
take this slaying business all too seriously. 

Your cousin seems moved by the beauty of Virginia 
Dana (who under the watchful cloud of her father) mod- 
estly declined even the mildest of punches. It is likely 
that your cousin will heedlessly enlist and in the manner 
of our dashing lieutenant try to prove his manhood to 
his beloved by gouging out eyes, smashing ribs, and kick- 
ing kidneys--not being skilled in the more genteel means 
of destruction and mayhem. After the play, he took up 
St. George’s pasteboard sword and went outside, hewing 
down rows of Britishers even though his weapon could 
not sustain the force of his blows. Who knows but that 
he may be another Achilles? Yet he lacks the aristocratic 
sneer of Lieutenant George, instead baring a boyish grin. 
I fear that he lacks your good sense, Sut, and may try to 
live out his misreadings of Homer as I may have done in 
the past. 

May your hibernia be ever warm. It grieves me think 
of your suffering while I sit by the fireside and for once 
know that the words of the ancients offer little consolation 
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to a cold and hungry man. Certainly these are the times 
that try all our souls. Iam not sure yet of the verdict; the 
jury is still out. Yet would I be too much like the Deacon 
to say that man does not live by bread alone? I am sending 
a few blankets which the Widow Crawford had the good 


sense to store for you. 


Your Dutiful Teacher & 
Ever Faithful Friend, 


T. Shea, M. A. 
PS. Enclosed in one of the blankets are a few pamphlets. 


Kindly see to it that the proper person receives them. 
From what you have said, he may need some hope, too. 


* KOK 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


The pamphlets to which T. Shea alludes have not 
been positively identified; however, Master Shea seems 
to be paraphrasing Thomas Paine. Although Paine died 
before the War of 1812, his involvement in American 
and French revolutionary activities may have made him 
a favorite of T. Shea, who seems to be something of an 
armchair emancipator. Despite the latinate and bom- 
bastic nature of his prose, it seems evident that Master 
Shea--to use his own prose--may not be bereft of human- 
ity. Furtively, Shea had taught Horace to read and then 
had supplied him with a number of revolutionary works. 
It may be that Shea had assisted others in this intellectual 
variant of the underground railroad. This train is still 
boarding--perhaps by now it’s a plane--to free us all from 
mental slavery. The boarding passes are in our hands. We 
need only take those few short steps past the barrier gates 
weve made ourselves. 
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False Spring Crossing 


of Red Creek Battle of 
the Pigs 
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FROM THE DIARY OF SIMON G-- 


February 12,1815 ~ 


We are now luxuriating in a temporary respite from 
the fierce assaults of winter’s blasts. Soon, though, we 
shall be as helpless as a fox held fast by a doubled-springed 
steel trap as the mud shall close in upon us. Perhaps, 
though, the false spring will soon yield to a more solid 
freeze. Seldom would cold seem to be welcome, but the 
chilling mud of an early spring may only be the Earth 
calling back her own, for we all soon shall be mired in 
the same muck of existence: white, Indian, pursuer, and 
pursued. . . 

Provisions are running low as now the earlier bounty 
yields to scarcity just as February mocks our dearth of. 
food by promising an early spring. Yet, those who speak 
of Providence may yet have reason to mock my melancho- 
lia. The Rebels’ Frontier Guide and I found us separated 
by a little less than a musket shot away. He motioned 
me to a large oak tree at the base of which lay his cache 
of corn whiskey. | We both hastened to the spot where 
my Rebel counterpart soon began clearing away debris 
and then digging. Soon his prize was found. Stored in 
hollow, dried gourds was clear corn whiskey. It warmed 
the throat and even burned the gullet but on such a day 
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as this it offered more than the meager hunting could ever 
promise. First he drank, then I. 

All seemed well, but soon got better. At this time of 
year hunting offers little but futility--or so I liked to think. 
For though the Rebel and I talked little, we were partak- 
ing of the same thoughts as well as the same draughts. 
When we had near achieved that perfect stillness which 
near resembles death, before us approached a horde of 
scavenging pigs--doubtless ones that had escaped from 
the confines of some white farmer who had been remiss in 
repairing his pig and poke. For ferocity, not the bear not 
the wolf nor the lion can approach a hungry pig. Soon 
we roused ourselves and squirrel-like scurried up the tree 
as best our whiskey-drowned stomach would allow. The 
sudden exertion sickened me and soon nausea sobered my 
debauch. The Rebel just laughed and now stated, “Tis 
time for battle.” He aimed at the lead boar, which had 
been surveying the remains of my debauch. He felled it 
and then proposed that the Rebels and Indians should 
fight the porkers instead of each other to fend off mutual 
starvation. I agreed. Soon we departed-each to his side 
with the enemy in the middle. The battle followed, then 
’ the feast. 

Just as few can match the pig in ferocity so too can 
few equal the succulence of its flesh. Most we smoked for 
sustenance later, for none of us trusted to a second such 
bounty. Some we ate. Now indeed the meat seemed to 
snow down upon us. All--even the British Lieutenant-- 
seemed drawn back to the child-like innocence of a late 
winter holiday. 

In this state, I seemed drawn to Joan Rebec, for in 


all my life with the Indians, my life had focused before 
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only on the somber, stoic, and male immersion in death. 
I dare not speak with her publicly, yet what I sensed was 
not lust (for that sensation as well as many others as yet 
meant little to me) but curiousity and something more. 
To the Shawnee, too, she was something of an outcast 
and a saint all at once. From her unique position she 
addressed us all (for her Lieutenant had regaled himself 
mightily and lay in a stupor that would have rivaled that 
of the Frontier Guide). 

“You have all heard my tale of the crow. Now listen 
to another one.” Too satisfied to move our recently filled 
bellies, we lay about the fire, wishing only that we had 
tobacco to cheer us. She continued. “When the Great 
God and the Great Earth had finished creation, they still 
had many gifts to bestow upon their creatures. For un- 
like us, they freely give their gifts not for land or gifts or 
honor (for these they have already in abundance). These 
gifts they assembled in three bags: one small, one larger, 
and one huge. Then they told the creatures to race for 
the bags. The pig, being the most hungry raced fastest. 
He claimed the largest bag, and in it he found pumpkins 
and nuts and all manner of food. Soon he feasted. Then 
the bear lumbered forward, and he claimed the next larg- 
est bag. He too was satisfied, for in it he found berries 
and nuts and the promise of a winter's rest. Next limped 
in Man. This forlorn being could claim only the small- 
est bag, and in it was nothing but Restlessness. Begging 
the creators for a small share of what the pig and the 
bear enjoyed, Man implored the Creators for some other 
prize. ‘No,’ they decreed, ‘for by his gift Man shall rule 
the others.” 
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Joan Rebec had finished her tale, which she must 
have meant for me. I watched her carefully as she walked 
toward the shelter of the Lieutenant. She, I knew, would 
not walk there much longer. 


February 10, 1815 

To: Sut Lowman 
Who would have thought that the zephyrs of May 
would waft their way into February? Who would have 
felt the first thaw so early? And now who does not sense 
the warm blood coursing through his veins? And then 
when all waxes tumescent. . . Soon the campaigning 
season will be upon you resplendent with redoubts, re- 
vetments, and retreats. As when a dormant, meandering 
brook crests and rages with spring’s floods, so too will 
Thracian Mars rouse himself from hibernation to assay, 
assault, annihilate. After so many trials, you must prepare 
to make the rendezvous at Adam’s Well and so to bring 
to glorious fruition the march of the valiant thirty. Alas, 
that in the future I can only chronicle this masterful series 

of retreats. 

. But spring, however false and precipitous our current 
interlude may be, is likewise the season of Venus as well 
as of Mars. There is very little tumescence as of yet, but 
there are a few minor swellings in the heart of no less a 
personage than our heretofore self-appointed celibate, 
Deacon Edwin. It has been rumored--not maliciously, I 
should hope--that the somber minister in black has within 
the past week shed his skin and changed his colors. Such 
a metamorphosis is indeed striking for the peroration in 
his mid-January homily still rings in my ears: “That the 
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Lord God Jehovah shall batter and burn the masonry 
of our bodies--a flesh already crumbling, rotting, and 
reeking of sin and damnation. A city in ruins we shall 
be. Come, Joshua's horn, blast this flesh. Fly, you angels 
of destruction. Yonder, yonder He draws near.” Deacon 
Edwin is endeavoring to look as shiny as is possible when 
Joshua blasts his horn for the Deacon’s stonework has un- 
dergone quite a polishing. As to what prompts his pallid 
person to flush with unwanted hues, I must confess my 
ignorance. Perhaps he is renewing his quest of Virginia 
(or is there some new star?). An intriguing case this. I 
must search it out. 

As for my own humble occupation, I have little to 
relate. My scholars are filled with wanderlust and my only 
recourse is my wand, which effects miraculous cures when 
administered to the proper section of the anatomy. Since 
her party, the Widow Crawford seems a most estimable 
person. She has that rare quality of blending handsome- 
ness of person with superiority of mind. Well, this false 
spring sets me to musing. . 

Bona fortuna on the Grthenaiae campaigns. Do not 
fail to mix prudence with valor. 


Your Faithful Teacher & 
Loyal Servant & 

True Friend, 

T. Shea, M.A. 


PS. Have you reconsidered my plan of freeing a cer- 
tain man from the tyrannous yoke of oppression? If you 
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have been circumspect and seize the opportunity when 
it comes. 


*x K 


February 11, 1815 To: My Former Love, 
Would that my pen could write “Dearest.” Yet, a man 
who daily bares himself to the elements and withstands 
the hostile onslaught must perforce be a man alone. Even 
in the midst of thirty men I am alone--alone in com- 
mand. Only my ever-faithful Horace buttresses the walls 
of my isolation. Soon we will be hastening away from 
our winter's sojourn to challenge the enemy. Though the 
rabble is still the rabble, the men have been conducting 
themselves as men. 
I do hope that Deacon Edwin is doing well. If you 
hear no more from me, know that I remain. . . 
Your Most Humble & Obedient 
Servant in Love & War, 


M. George, Lieutenant in 
the American Army. 


* OK OOK 


Late February or early March 1815 
Tor Ty Shea; M.A: 


We are moving out. Winter hasn't beaten me yet 
though I figure it still has a few licks left. As per usual, 
we're crossing a creek, Red Creek, although it isn’t very 
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red--more brown and barren sort of. I never thought 
February or March were tolerable months. It’s always 
pretty dark and drizzly except for those false springs you 
were writing of. Somehow crossing that creek made me 
feel fine. Maybe because it was the first one we had 
crossed in a while. Maybe it was just the idea of moving 
out. Maybe it was just too pretty. Oh, it was gloomy 
all right, all overcast and not quite cold enough to freeze _ 
but just right for a cold sheet of mud no thicker than my 
breeches which seemed to have gotten thinner every day 
this winter. Anyway, all those browns, greys, and whites 
seemed pretty--not lively pretty like in spring but lone- 
some pretty. I could see each tree and bush a lot clearer 
than I'd be able to in a couple of months. Could even see 
the bark sharper and the dirt clearer. Since I was slipping 
down a ‘bankment, I got real familiar with the mud, I'll 
tell you. Even the creek water seemed easier to see--all 
alone without any brush and all. I guess the trees, creek, 
and myself were all by us, but it was a real knowing kind 
of loneliness. For once, I was glad where I was, though 
hearing about the Widow Crawford’s Christmas party 
just made my stomach ache. My gums are already ach=" 
ing pretty bad--soon I guess I won't have any teeth to tear 
into salt pork with (I’ve been feeling all along that the salt 
pork’s been eating me rather than me eating it). 

As for all the false spring’s tumesses you were talking 
about, I think we had a few of our own. One night the 
Lootenant was standing on his rock with Horace. We 
don’t pay old moody bones no mind; he don’t mind us. 
Horace is getting used to all this vigiling, but he can't go 
off and sneak some reading like he used to. The Loote- 
nant would probably gouge his eyes out if people found 
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out that his slave could read. Me, I'd be proud about it, 
but the Lootenant does have peculiar ways. It would be 
real hard to sneak Horace off now with the Lootenant 
rocking it so much. 
Well, getting back to tumesses or whatever, I have got 
to tell you about Corpral Williams. He’s always been a 
Sunday-preaching type, but back during the false spring 
he gave all of us a rise. I was on guard duty when I heard 
him (only I didn’t know it was him then) rustling through 
the bare woods. Here I thought the Shawnee were here. I 
swallowed long and deep and finally just sort of squeaked 
out a halt-who-goes-there. “Williams,” a voice panted, 
“Corpral Williams.” You can imagine that I swallowed 
again only this time a little slower and easier. Only he 
wasnt slow and easy but tearing through the woods with 
no breeches on. He did look awful with a faded blue top 
and a pale white bottom. About a minute or so later, 
I heard a terrible rustling, and stomping and grunting 
all coming right for us. The Corpral yelled out, “PIGS, 
the pigs are coming.” Well, I was looking for pork chops 
but I didn’t see none--just about thirty or forty lean and 
mean pigs coming to devastate us. I screamed--didn’t 
~ have time to swallow this time hard or easy or any other 
way. I was yelling so hard and loud I didn’t even know my 
voice, “Get up in the trees; GET UP” We all got safe in 
the trees but for the Lootenant who got on the top of his 
rock. Well, the head sow just went busting right for him- 
-going to revenge herself on the salt pork he had made us 
eat. Only Frontier Guide and myself had brought up our 
muskets. I was sitting up in a tree laughing softly and so 
was Horace (I’m afraid to say but for the slightest part of a 
second I felt like letting the sow have her way). But those 
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pigs sure were busting up the place so Frontier Guide just 
sort of peppered away at the lead sow till he got her and 
then I started banging in myself. Between the two of us, 
I guess we wounded maybe three and killed two, one of 
which was the lead sow I was talking about. Well, now the 
squealing and groaning of the wounded ones was awful 
and sort of made me sick. We tried to track them down 
but they was moving too fast even for Frontier Guide. 
Besides, we were scared of going after them alone, their . 
being so mean. Fresh meat that night. Corpral Williams 
called it manna from God--a gift in the desert. I don't 
know what he would’ve called those carcasses if Frontier 
Guide and myself hadn't shot those creatures. Even so, I 
guess they were as hungry as we were. All of them were 
scrawny--almost like dogs. Maybe they were more like 
wild packs of dogs or wolves. Must have ‘scaped from 
some farmer but they were sure mean--although I’ve heard 
it said that a farmer's pig will snort a bite off your leg if he 
runs into you. The Lootenant praised the dilitence of the 
Corpral since he alerted the camp. I wonder if he noticed 
that Williams didn’t have breeches on? Must have been 
getting pretty cold, though. Horace got him some new 
stiff ones to wear--probably will itch worse than anything. 
Afterwards I was talking to Frontier Guide about it all 
and he was laughing, chuckling that this was about the 
best battle he'd ever hope to be in. I was wondering why 
the Corpral was off in the woods what with the latrines 
close by and all. Frontier Guide just said that a man does 
what a man has to do. Well, that was about the biggest 
tumesses we had all winter. 

I am glad that you are taking a liking to the Widow 
Crawford. She always been kind to my cousin and my- 
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self, helping us to go to school. Do you know where my 
cousin is? I hope that he doesn’t get as lost as we have been 
or run into as many pigs. Did he change his mind and 
decide not to join up? That would have been the smart 
thing to do, but none of us Lowmans have been known 
to do the smart thing. 

I do hope that you will write soon and tell me about 
the Squire, the Deacon, and the Widow. 


Your Humble Student & 
Ever Faithful Friend, 


Sut Lowman 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON 
CHAPTER SIX 


Though two centuries separate me from my ances- 
tor Simon G--, our experiences in war seem remarkably 
alike. Despite the advances in technology, a mood of 
deja vu prevails. Only a short while ago I heard Corporal 
Ingram complaining. “Aw, V.J., I don’t know what to do. 
I’ve blown damn near every pond in four square miles 
and there ain't none left. Soon Cap’n Moore will have us 
shootin at something other than a catfish.” 

“Ingram, don’t you ever get tired of talking about 
catfish. Man does not live by fish alone.” 

“Aw, V.J., you know what I mean. Besides fishin’ for 
me is just like readin’ for you.” 

Finally, I told the two of them to be quiet. We were 
on patrol or at least we were supposed to be. Even though 
night patrols had lately been pretty calm (since Ingram 
had been running out of ponds to blow), I still felt more 
than a little vulnerable in a land I did not know. 

“Stonehouse, lay off. We ain't had no trouble for 
months now. Moore thinks we been taking on a whole 
battalion on account of all the ammo we've blown. IfV.J. 
and me want to, why we're just goin’ to. So, you can--” 

“Shut-up, Ingram. Listen, you hear what I hear.” 
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We did. It seemed as if a whole company of men 
were coming our way fast. Ingram went ahead. V.J. and 
I fanned out. The radio-man and the others were still 
behind us. We sat, stared, and sweated; finally V.J. mo- 
tioned me over. I stole across. When I reached him V.J. 
started. “It seems that this is the spot where ole fish-gut 
Ingram has been leaving his spoils of war, and things are 
uncommonly spoiled.” 

V.J. was right. The stench was intolerable. We'd 
either be overcome by the stench of the spilled guts or 
we'd be gutted ourselves. Suddenly Ingram came bursting 
through. “Clear the hell outa here. They're comin’ they’re 
comin’. Shit, are they coming.” 

“We've got to get to the radio man so we wont all be 
overrun.” 

“Hell, no, they're mine. Jus all mine. Every las’ one 
of them is mine.” 

“Ingram, all that fish you've been eating has been go- 
ing to your brain.” 

“V.J., look. This is better than fish. Why it’s a gift 
from heaven. Fresh meat now and forever. Amen, hal- 
lelujah, and pass the barbeque sauce.” 
~ Talways knew that Ingram was a little touched. 

“Don’t fire until you can smell the bacon cookin.” 
Ingram was delirious. V.J. and I thought that the crazy 
Corporal had fried his brains and skewered us in the 
bargain. 

Ingram bellowed, “Now blast them porkers.” 

We did and soon realized that Ingram the fisher had 
now become Ingram the hunter. We blasted away with 
complete abandon. In fact, we were just a trifle too en- 
thusiastic. Someone must have mistaken our gusto for 
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despair for howitzer shells from the camp began to burst 
around us. One hit nearby. 

When I awoke, I was in a hospital. My first words 
were, so the doctor informed me, “How was the bar- 
beque?” Dr. Rebecca Ossing seemed puzzled by that 
question as well as by others that I had been voicing. It 
seems that breaded catfish, pork steaks, and something 
about a corpse captained by a rat were my triad of re- 
sponses in delirium. When I regained (or rather lapsed 
back into) consciousness, this animal trinity dominated 
my every thought--at least when I wasn’t thinking of Dr. 
Ossing. When she administered an inkblot test, I knew 
I should have thought of loins locking in passionate em- 
braces; instead my thoughts revolved upon pork tender- 
loins. Instead of erotic derrieres, I saw only pork steaks. 
Or so I said. For all was half in earnest, half in jest. The 
bloated body commanded by a rat still blistered my vi- 
sions. When the bubble would burst I did not know. 

Dr. Ossing enjoyed humoring me, or at least she had 
enough professional poise to seem as if she were humoring 
me. I knew that most of my buddies would gladly have 
traded places with me, secure in a hospital. At first I never~ 
really saw her, for I looked only at the starched white of 
her uniform. She was a psychiatrist and as such did not 
have to wear white on the ward. She did so, I suppose, 
so that among the nurses, orderlies, and other doctors she 
would appear less conspicuous. Since she always talked 
with me, however, everyone on the ward knew what type 
of doctor she was. Even I knew. My wound was not re- 
ally that serious. I had suffered a concussion and then in 
delirium kept invoking my trinity of animals. 
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“Mr. Stonehouse, please try to cooperate. Do you 
have any idea why you keep speaking of catfish, pork, 
and a rat?” 

I appreciated the directness of her question, for in- 
direction seems only to lead me to further absurdities. I 
explained to her Corporal Ingram’s fishing expeditions 
and the frontal charge of the porkers. 

“Mr. Stonehouse, according to the official army re- 
ports, you have been on combat patrol and have engaged 
the enemy every night for several months. Captain Moore 
thinks that you have been under an unusual amount of 
stress.” 

“I have, Doctor Ossing. Yet, as you know the true 
enemy is within.” 

“Oh, Stonehouse, that’s my line. You'll have to do 
better than that.” 

I thought to myself, “I have met the enemy and it is 
she.” 

“Let's try to sort out your images. After all, you may 
just be hungry. You may even be telling the truth. But in 
any event we can while away the time between now and 

your return to the States.” 
: I could not determine her motive nor her strategy. 
She knew I was nonplussed, and I knew that she knew. 
Still we deferred to each other's dignity and kept this 
knowledge to ourselves. 

“By the way, Stonehouse, Captain Moore is putting 
you, Robinson, and Ingram all up for a Silver Star. It 
seems that you staved off an attack by a large force of 
hostiles.” 

“T know, hostile pigs.” 
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“Stonehouse, would either of us doubt an official 
army report and commendation. By the way, dinner 
tonight is roast ham.” 

“T wouldn't dream of such punishment.” 

Then, and now, my visions receded before her. 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
FALSE HOPES & UNFILLED 
DREAMS 


The next day, I was nestled in my alcove, reviewing 
some of the letters of Sut Lowman. I suppose I'll forever 
be stuck back in time. Reading letters seems so much 
more interesting than reviewing E-mail. It’s like the dif- 
ference between a fine restaurant and fast food. I guess 
fast food has its place. In a room off the lounge, Alexis 
and Dr. Elliott were sitting. The door was open to the 
lounge. I guess that the Doctor was still harboring fears 
of a sexual harassment suit. But it was clear that the two 
were having a private, doctor-patient discussion. Earlier 

Dr. Dawes had been present, but she had to leave for some 
~ reason unknown to me. In the lounge, Jack was straining 
to listen in on the conversation. Charles was straining to 
appear disinterested. Mary was rocking and Hugh was 
off in a far corner, reading. 

Alexis began the conversation in the other room as she 
lit up a cigarette. “Dr. Elliott, to what do you ascribe my 
erotic fantasies? A dominant father? A latently lesbian 
mother? An oversexed brother? The tight T-bill market? 
Or just boredom, modern ennui, existential angst. The 
modern malaise.” 
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“Time.” 

“How droll! All of contemporary therapy encapsu- 
lated in one four letter word. What will you say now, 
Doctor, that we all have so little time together and we owe 
it to ourselves to make the best of it? Doctor, will you 
tearfully confess that soon you'll leave and you must have 
something to remember me by? Or has Time's winged 
chariot caught us in its embrace. Oh, Doctor, stop read- 
ing romance novels and learn some other line. I’ve heard — 
it all before.” 

In the lounge, Jack had remained quiet for as long 
as he could. Ready to burst, he turned to Charles and 
pumping his right arm up and down said, “Oh, she’s 
cooking now. If that doc don’t put it to her now, he’s more 
of a looney than I am.” 

Charles was still feigning disinterest. “So?” 

Back in the private conference room, Dr. Elliott spoke 
haltingly. “We don’t seem to be focusing on the root of 
the problem.” 

Alexis must have been in one of her teasing, taunting 
moods as she challenged, “Don't be so sure.” 

“Let’s focus.” 

“Don't be a fool, Doctor. You've wasted your time 
with pseudo-professional, laconic one-liners. Your only 
focus right now is about 45 degrees off center. Phallic 
resurgence.” 

“We were focusing on your difficulty.” 

“My problem? Oh, Doctor, your problem seems far 
more pressing than mine.” 

Dr. Elliott seemed unimpressed, but out in the lounge 
Jack was almost drooling. The doctor said only one word 
in response. “Time.” Jack was clearly disappointed. 
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Alexis resumed. “Now we're back to chronology. 
And the chronology on your mind is an all too familiar 
one. First comes desire, and then release, then desire 
again. All turning in a Wheel of Fortune. I’m your 
Vanna White and you're the poor slob salivating over his 
TV dinner.” 

Back in the lounge, Jack was dumbfounded. “Now 
she’s talking about TV.” 

Mary kept rocking harder and harder, yelling, “To hell 
with TV, to hell with TV.” 

Hugh looked up from his book, “The Whore of Baby- 
lon babbles and blisters our tongues.” 

Charles was covering his ears and muttering, “Only a 
few more days and I’m out of this place. Out. O-U-T!” 

“T realize that men sometimes trouble you. Perhaps 
someone else should work with you and Dr. Dawes, 
perhaps Dr. Threewit.” Paul Elliott was straining to 
maintain his composure. 

Alexis, however, was beyond restraint. “Still copping 
out, Doctor, just psycho-analyze ‘em and leave ‘em. Take 
them to the couch, screw their brains, and walk out. A 

quickie cram-slam for the horny shrink-voyeur.” 

Jack was no longer disappointed. “Man, she’s cookin’ 
again. I don't know but the sparks are so hot this old place 
is gonna burn down.” 

Charles was cool. “First paranoia, now voyeurism. 
When will it all end?” 

“The end lies in the beginning and the beginning in 
the end,” thus pronounced Hugh. 

Mary, still rocking, commented only, “Lies, lies, all 
lies.” 
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Hugh replied, “Lies, lies, the supine suppository of 
truth.” 

Jack resented the choric refrain. “C’mon, shut up. 
Now there's more action in this joint than there is on Fox 
TV. Just shut up, will ya!” 

Even Charles was moved to show some interest. “Just 
listen, would you.” 

Dr. Elliott had regained his composure, which must 
have been shook a little. “Alexis, why do you hate so 
much?” 

“Because you all just want me to be your time card 
to punch out periodically and file away until you've got 
to punch in again. You should know, Doctor, psycho- 
sexual sado- masochism. It’s all in the literature even of a 
generation ago. Even in the Sunday supplement, grocery 
store tabloids, high school texts, Sunday sermons. Oh, 
I’ve heard it all.” 

Jack just blew out a bubble of frustration. “Nothing, 
nothing, all this talk and still nothing. May as well go 
watch “Married with Children.’ 

“A waste of energy in an expense of shame,” Charles 
strained to appear literary. Hugh returned to his book.” 
While Mary rocked on, invoked hell, and cursed us all. 

Paul had paused for a while. Finally he spoke. “You 
still haven’t answered my question.” 

“T owe you nothing,” Alexis had dropped all pretence. 
She spoke bitterly. 

Only some time,” Paul seemed subdued. 

“Oh, spare me. I know that you, like the rest of us, 
are going to die and you need one good screw before the 
eternal screwjob. Here, have me now and if we can't 
make our sun stand still at least we can make it run. Isn't 
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that the line, Doctor? Have me before I’m old and no one 
will want me. Then I--” 

“Gently, gently, Alexis, our time hasn’t come.” 

“Oh, a pun, the good doctor plays on words as well as 
minds.” By now, Alexis was screaming so that even Mary 
could hear her. 

Mary rose from her rocker. I suppose that even curs- 
ing can get boring. I think sometimes she curses, just 
like Elbert complains, just to sort of sing to herself, to 
keep herself going. Mary lumbered over to the private 
conference room, which by now was hardly private, eased 
over to a chair, and in a motherly tone addressed Alexis. 
“What the hell, Alexis, give him some time. He's learn- 
ing too.” 

Paul was startled but relieved that he no longer had to 
confront Alexis alone. “Mary I didn’t--” 

“No, of course you didn’t. But I just got tired of rock- 
ing and psyching my time with Charles and Jack and the 
rest--anybody see Jack? --well, no matter.” 

Out in the lounge, Hugh was chanting in Latin and 
in English, “Lente, lente, currite noctes equi. Run slowly, 
slowly, horses of the night.” He blessed Charles and left. 
~ Charles looked and decided that he, too, had nothing left 
to do so he left. I suppose he felt that Mary was enough 
of a chaperone. No one regarded me, for they all dreamed 
that I was lost in the past. 

“Well, Doctor Elliott, with Mary here we'll have the 
time you've been talking about. Make the most of it.” 

Dr. Elliott responded in calm, measured words, 
“We're all in need of time.” 

“For what, Doctor?” Even Alexis spoke less stridently 
now. 
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Mary interrupted. “To talk, you know, just to listen. 
That's why I rock sometimes. I listen when I rock. Even 
when I'm cursing, I’m only half cursing because I’m still 
listening. It’s just like listening to the waves.” 

For the first time, Alexis spoke to Mary. “But how do 
you stand just passing time?” 

“Do you think time runs according to your own, 
private clock or does it just tick along? You never screw 
time. It'll screw you all right but only if you let it get to 
you. It'll screw you all right, but you can’t mess with it. 
Right, Doc?” 

“I suppose so.” Even Dr. Elliott knew that it was 
time for Mary and Alexis to talk and for him to listen for 
at least a few moments before he allowed his own prob- 
lems to enter in the scene. 

Alexis had changed her tone. “In my career I was 
taught that time was mine to manage and I was the busi- 
ness manager of my every waking hour. Every move had 
its purpose; every second a specific function. Even my 
affairs ran according to my self-managed biological time 
clock. But now time seems to be running me on a tread- 
mill that’s breaking down. And I know it. I know it.” 

“Me, I just rock, and when I get mad, I still rock and 
when I get hungry, I eat, and when I get hot I take off my 
clothes and walk.” 

Paul Elliott broke in. “I suppose my time is com- 


ing.” 

Alexis was puzzled, “What do you mean by that?” 
“Nothing.” 

“Oh, come on, Doctor, don’t play so naive. Are you 
groping for nihilism or are you just too afraid to an- 


swer?” 
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“T’m not sure.” 

Mary broke in. “I’m not either. In fact, I don’t know 
what the hell the two of you are getting at. Before when 
you both was talking about sex, I understood. I used to 
think I’d live forever when I was young. Make love all 
night, work all day. Then my husband, he left. Got sick 
of punching in at work and then at home, I guess. Any- 
ways, I never heard from him again. I still had my son. I 
thought he'd stay a little boy forever. You know just me 
and him. And we did all right for a while. Sometimes 
we'd just go down to the beach and listen to the waves, 
build sand castles and stuff. But he died. I think maybe 
Pll just go back and rock.” Mary returned to the lounge 
and began a slow rock. Alexis stood up to follow her but 
stopped short of crossing the threshold. Paul Elliott took 
a few faltering steps, paused, and then stopped. I just put 
my head down. 

News from Jake. His unit suffered some major casual- 
ties. Two battle buddies from Charleston had been killed 
when an IED blew the skin off their Humvee. Jake didn’t 
say much except that they were his friends and that his 

entire company has been down. I guess that we don’t feel 
~ much pain here. We read some account in the newspaper 
or hear iton CNN and then dont do anything else. They 
were good boys, just nineteen, and trying to make some 
money to go to college some day. Jake didn’t write much 
else. Sometimes whatever we say or write seems like the 
wrong thing. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


(March-April) 
The March Through the 


Wilderness 
Deacon Edwin Renews 


His Romantic Interests 
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FROM THE DIARY OF SIMON G-- 


March 2, 1815 


As the American force stumbles its way through the 
Wilderness their Guide Simon K and I often rendezvous. 
The charade of belligerence has long since ceased. While 
not yet comrades, he and I have trespassed upon each 
other's territory enough, that it can be said that such 
frequent breaches have left our fences in disrepair. One 
raw morning he beckoned me to share his hearth. Never 
before had the warmth felt so inviting. His troops were 
lost in the maze so he hesitated in no respect to build 
his fire to a benign level of warmth. As he overcame the 
chill outside, so too did he thaw my insides with a leather 
pouch of whiskey. As sleeping dogs before a winter’s fire ~ 
we lay. 

When we awoke from our brief rest (for enemies we had 
none. He was my prisoner, I was his should either hostile 
force chance upon us), he led me to his cache. Buried some 
three feet amid a pile of rotting plants and earth, lay his trea- 
sure horde. As the plants rot, so he said, they give off heat. 
Such is his whiskey ever kept from the harsh elements. How 
he calculates the amount of decay necessary to maintain the 
temperature remains a mystery. He surrounds his flask with 
oak leaves but then employs a series of layers of vegetation 
and rot that furnish the right degree of heat for our winter's 
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harshness. We took one brief draught and returned to our 
camps, still warmed by our meeting. 

Upon my return to camp, a magnificent buck chanced 
upon my sights. I drew a bead, but in that instance between 
the first feel of the cold trigger-steel and the fatal squeeze, I too 
knew that soon some force would set its sights upon me and 
then would follow the blast, the backward stumble, and the 
final collapse. In this, we share a kinship with all that lives and 
breathes. I had been among the white men too long to believe 
that I could share the buck’s strength or beauty. To me was left 
the task of getting the carcass. Alike in blood and entrails, this 
buck and I would meet the same end. 

As I entered camp, the Red Coat Lieutenant congratu- 
lated me on my kill. “no, not my kill. The buck’s life and 
death have been his own. I have been only an intruder, 
an accident in the woods. Had I not met him, someone 
else would have.” The Lieutenant left, declaiming, “These 
damned colonials think of sport as ratiocination. Some 
damned clerical exercise by dissenting fools left in the 
Wilderness. Thank God, they’re left in the Wilderness or 
the business of the world would never get done.” Replete 
in his scarlet coat of authority, he left the Indians and me 
. to our own devices. They, like me, had been fortunate 
in the hunt. But the fire we made seemed coldly distant. 
The flames glared but only mockingly, for they neither 
warmed nor threatened. The scene consisted only of 
huddled shadows tearing at the bones in the dark. 

Joan Rebec walked quietly towards me. “You think 
the British Lieutenant a fool.” 

“That’s not a fair question. We're all fools,” I an- 
swered. 

“Are we all fools, all swine, all so forlorn that you 
stand apart?” 
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“No, all of us are blood and entrails, sinew and bone- 
-all to satisfy the gut of some other beast. 

“The buck was your friend.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then we are not all fools,” she trailed away and so 


did I. 


March 3, 1815 
To: Lt. M. George: 

Sir, lam a man of substance. Need I remind you, sir, 
that any letters you send to Virginia demand my 
attention. You are trifling, sir. And I will not traffic with 
trifling. Come to the point, sir. You have seen the filly; 
now take the bull by the horns and marry her. Hitch up, 
I say, or stop these schoolboy letters. 

Virginia will write you shortly. 

See to it, sir, that your intentions are honorable. 


Respectfully, 
J. N. Dana, Esquire 


x KX 


March 3, 1815~ 
To: Lt. M. George: 

My dearest Lt. It grieves me to hear of your loneli- 
ness. Words cannot express the passion I feel. Please write 
but do not speak of loneliness. 

Your Dearest. 
Virginia Dana 


* kK OK 
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NOTES TO THE HOMILY 
DELIVERED ON THE FIRST 
SUNDAY OF MARCH. 


March 7, 1815 


Text: “And the Lord God said: It is not good that 
the man should be alone; I will make him an help meet 
for him.” 

In the many years in which I have pored over Scrip- 
ture seldom has this passage (Genesis 1:18) seemed so 
prominent and through it I see a genesis of a resurrected 
me. Only heathenish, Romish ignorance which forever 
treads upon our weak souls could have hitherto pushed 
me from this passage into the abyss of ignorant celibacy. 
~ O cursed priest-ridden Babylon wherefore have you led 
me astray? Why, after years of tortured isolation must I 
live a man alone, all alone, in a Philistine country? Why, 
damned, cursed, defiled Romish tribe have you led me to 
the state of Adam before Eve? 

Wherein lies my misery but in the lack of a helper, 
a subordinate to my grand enterprise? Wherein have I 
failed but that I have been alone? I see her before me 
now: 


The king’s daughter is all glorious within: 
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Her clothing is of wrought gold. 
She shall be brought unto the king in raiment of 
needlework: 
The virgins her companions that follow her shall be 
brought unto thee. 
(Psalm 45) 


I see her now again beside me in my hour of need, 
again bringing me the comfort which has no need of 
golden raiment nor stately robes. At other times I see her 
as Solomon must have seen his wives? 

She will do him good and not eveil 

All the days of her life 

She seeketh wool and flax, 

And worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants’ ships; 

She bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night. 

(Proverbs 31) 


Yes, toiling gayly, laying out my every need both night 
and day. ; 

But why have I denied my wife the chance to grace me 
with her favors? For, truly, if it is not good for man to be 
alone then what must it be for woman? Ah, the selfish- 
ness of that Romish race to deny the woman that chance 
to serve a minister of God! How we have been blinded 
by ignorant custom! I know of no way to make amends 
to my past injustices to women than to marry one. Have 
I not been serving only half my congregation? Now shall 
I fill them up to overflowing. 

I am resolved: I shall marry. 
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Yet, whom shall I deign to elect? Who has more need 
of me than one who has lost her chance to serve? Yes, I 
am resolved: she should be a widow. Though I shall not 
deny to all the chance to be called to this glorious task, 
the Widow Crawford seems most worthy to be the wife 
of Proverbs. I am settled. 


* KK 


March 17, 1815 
To: Sut Lowman 
Your odyssey is not yet done for I see that Circe has 
paid you a call. As when the squealing oinks of a farmer's 
sty resound to the trough, so too does the news of your 
glorious victory ring from afar. Now Wonder and Sur- 
prise do contend about the throng; now does Riot stream 
in from afar with this pellmell song. Enchantment, mys- 
tery, Circean madness have all flocked to the march of 
the valiant thirty. This magical mystery has not ceased. 
Ah, Hermes on high must have blessed your muskets as, 
_with your legs wrapped round the shaggy pine in passion- 
ate embrace, you rained down a slaughterous pestilence 
upon the foul beasts. Yet, you were not able to seek out 
the Enchantress who turns men into pigs and pigs into 
harpies? Beware the wiles of Circe and her kind--as I am 
sure that Corporal Williams will henceforth do, having 
seen what becomes of naked men before her power. Were 
they really pigs? 
Well, Sut, stranger things than that have happened 
though I wonder at the wisdom of the Ancients who 
seemed to have foreseen all our miraculous events. We 
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have a strange metamorphosis of our own which, while no 
match to the wonders you describe, does furnish a modi- 
cum of peculiarity even to those of us, unlike Ulysses, 
who stay at home. True to our domestic nature, we have 
not the assault of the Sus scrofa but rather the startling 
transformation of man into peacock. No more do we 
purvey the darkened, shadowy attire of our pallid, sal- 
low preacher but now the crimson cloak of what in some 
circles may pass for a middle-aged cavalier. Dashing he 
is not; conspicuous he is. Once, I have been told, he 
ventured onto the streets with his naked head jutting 
from his collar. Truly, a marvelous sight. While there 
are some who are drawn to his fame, none has dared 
yet to venture consummation. He struts with the heel 
of his polished boot, pounding at the bosom of mother 
Earth--though from his slight and angular frame I suspect 
that his poundings may be more in the nature of a tickle 
than of a bruise. With Tarquin’s ravaging stride, he sets 
out more often alone than not to overpower some poor, 
unsuspecting maid or widow. But, being a fowl of ma- 
ture disposition, his perambulations, though varied, often 
center on the widows. : 
Last Friday he began his promenade at the Squire ‘s. 
Here he quaffed long and deep on tobacco smoke but 
on little else, as the Squire reserves his words and bounty 
for choice occasions (though is munificent in smoke and 
other aetherial products) and as Virginia was out in the 
fields (doing precisely what I have not as yet determined, 
yet I shall pursue this matter with diligence). Then his 
journey took him to the Widow Pinehurst’s, to the widow 
Rachel’s, and finally to the Widow Crawford ‘ s. Exactly 


what transpired at the first two of these encounters, I do 
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not know, the first two aforementioned widows being as 
penurious in speech as is the Squire. 

Having been contracted to catalogue the Widow 
Crawford’s modest but choice library, though, I was a 
witness to the téte-a-téte between our romantic hero and 
the not-so-inclined Mrs. Crawford (she being a woman 
more accustomed to the supervision of her fields and 
library than to the intrigues of modern love). Evidently 
more stiff than usual--an unfortunate circumstance for 
his angularity appeared all the more acute in his effort to 
relax--he circled around the back door and then to the 
front. The library, facing both front and rear, I was in an 
excellent vantage to chart his progress. 

After an uncertain pause, he knocked; as the first slight 
leaves of spring walk daintily in the breeze, he knocked 
again. The Widow gained him entrance whereupon he 
observed my presence. “Mrs. Crawford,” he said, “I was 
unaware that you were entertaining.” I replied that I was 
but a humble workman, and he resumed his speech with 
a good deal more courage than he had begun it. Sum- 
moning up his best homiletic roundness, he delivered, 
“Mrs. Crawford, have you found it difficult, nay even 
impossible, to live your life without a helper?” I kept tight 
off in my corner, but he continued, “Indeed, the harvest 
is ready but the workers are few, yet one would suffice.” 
I stayed in my corner more conspicuously intent on my 
work than I had ever been before. Finally the Widow 
spoke, “Dear Deacon [now whose eyes grew wider?], if 
the harvest is ready, I'll be laboring twice as hard, helpers 
or no.’ The two of them having walked out of earshot, 
I cursed my ill fate and began to write this letter to you. 
They returned a few minutes later and I overhead the 
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Deacon say something about God not wishing man to 
be alone and the Widow responding “nor man wishing 
woman to be left alone.” The Deacon walked away. I 
could not tell whether in triumph, disgrace, or hope for 
he ambled slowly as if either reluctant to leave or too weak 
to carry on. Well, the die is cast and we shall have to see 
how fortune conducts affairs. The Widow returned to her 
task and I to mine after the day’s lengthy digression. 

Well, Sut, our battles are not so savage as yours yet 
who knows? ‘The rape of Helen launched a thousand 
ships and, while Edwin is no Paris, he may at least make 
a few waves. 


Your Loving Master & Friend, 
T. Shea, M.A. 


* OK OK 


Around the First of April 
To: T. Shea, M.A. 

Spring is here pretty well for sure, though we might 
still have a snowfall or two left just to confuse us. Seems~ 
like this is just a natural time for confusion. Here it’s 
cold, damp, grey, and barren and then there's a warm 
breeze just kissing me all over and buds are sprouting 
out and then a snowfall comes, and then there’s thunder, 
lightening, hail, and a wind just slapping me around. It’s 
always hard to figure spring. I guess the same thing goes 
for campaigning and my nose. At night, it’s all stopped 
up, feels like it’s going to explode; then in the morning 
I’m just thundering away, blowing here and there; and 
then sometimes it’s running down my throat; and then 
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sometimes it don’t feel real bad, and I can breathe easy. 
In marching we're doing the same thing. Sometimes we 
hot-foot it like those pigs I was talking to you about be- 
fore; other times the Lootenant tells us to stop and wait 
for further orders (he’s still worried about the Shawnee or 
maybe it’s the pigs; maybe he’s trying to figure out just 
where we should go ‘cause I don’t know who is going to 
give the orders other than himself); and sometimes we 
just stroll around pretty Sundayish--until somebody gets 
careless and shoots off his musket and then we're hot-foot- 
ing it again. We're in a place called The Wilderness and 
it couldn't have a better name. It’s all hilly and rocky and 
brambly and, when we try to run through it, we sure aren't 
any deer but get to falling over each other and getting lost 
‘cause we're all spread out on account of the rough ground 
and some go faster than others and the Lootenant keeps 
on looking at a map while Frontier Guide goes on ahead 
and comes back to gather us together at night. I think he 
don’t really ever want us to reach Adam’s Well--his being 
a very pecefultype for being a frontiersman and all. Well, 
we are in a thicket and are not likely to ever escape--at 
_ least not in April. 

Our wandering isn’t helped any by the letters--dis- 
patches he calls them--that the Lootenant received the 
other day. He has commenced to mope around at night, 
muttering “Virginia, Virginia.” He don’t seem to need 
his slave quite so much now, so Horace can go off and 
sneak a pamphlet (which you know all about, teacher). 
I guess Horace had better get to declaring his indepen- 
dence real quick because, whenever the Lootenant stops 
his mumbling, he tears off after Horace and swears he'll 


thrash him. First, he sends off Corpral Williams. Well, 
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the Corpral gives a snappy, “Yes, sir” and there he goes 
into the woods. I do wish the Lootenant wouldn't send 
the Corpral ‘cause I can’t help thinking about those pigs 
coming to devastate us again. Well, anyway, Williams 
makes more slurping and grunting and disturbance than 
a hog so Horace knows when to sneak back and play 
‘possum. Corpral generally keeps on trailing around in 
the woods for an awful while, poking into trees and such. | 
Finally, the Lootenant looks around and finds Horace 
by the fire, looking like he’s asleep. I guess Horace don’t 
have any other choice than to play like he does until we 
get out of this Wilderness. Then the Lootenant looks off 
to his left side and says real slow, “He could not even stay 
and watch with me one hour.” Then he takes the flat of 
his sword and whops Horace on his back. This happens 
real regular in The Wilderness. 

While this is going on with Horace, Frontier Guide 
is off at night, making some concoction of liquory 
spirits. He got some kind of cooking pots and such 
from the cook with tubes going in, out, around, and 
here and there. Says he’s got a quick distillery for 
spring whiskey-wine (it’s not corn-liquor and it’s not 
wine but it does take the chill off during cold nights). 
Sometimes a batch is molasses thick and sometimes it’s 
not; sometimes it’s sweet and sometimes it’s sour and 
sometimes it’s real mellow; but it’s always sort of cut- 
ting on the throat and gut. 

Well, neither Frontier Guide nor me have drunk 
any water for a while which is probably better for our 
health. Anyway, we will finally get out of The Wil- 
derness as Frontier Guide has stored up a fine lot of 
whiskey-wine and I am glad because now when my 
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breeches itch I just pour some of Frontier’s concoction 
down my thigh and it just warms me all over and wards 
off the wet-rot. This is going to see me through the 
Wilderness. Frontier Guide says that we'll come out at 
Jesse’s Point when he feels like getting us there which 
wont be too long. 

I am glad you write so often to me. I do hope that 
the Widow Crawford pays no attention to the Deacon 
for he and the Lootenant don’t need any whisky-wine 
to make them both act real peculiar. 

Take good care of yourself and the rest of the folks. 
Where is my cousin? What is he up to? Please let me 
know as soon as you can. 


Your Humble Student & 
Trusting Friend, 


Sut Lowman 
* OK OK 


April 14, 1815 
To: Virginia Dana: 

MY DEAREST! Your correspondence has exhila- 
rated me as no one can imagine. I wish to annihilate 
and decimate all the tedious intervening trees and 
moments between you and me. Now I am no longer 
alone in The Wilderness but secure in thoughts of 
you--no, not till Tam with you. Alone in my com- 
mand, hounded by the rabble about me, I start, I stop, 
I linger in my thoughts of you. 

Even Horace, whom I once deemed ever-faithful, 
will not abide by me. It is with utmost regret that I 
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chastise him with the gentle rod of my vigilance. But, 
when he has no one to rely upon but me, what re- 
course do I have left? My troops--even that pure para- 
gon of subordinates, Corporal Williams--do not com- 
prehend the basis of military advance, viz. to break 
the pace, direction, and aim of march as to conceal 
our purposes from the ever vigilant Shawnee scouts, 
who, if they cannot vanquish us, may at least report 
our whereabouts to their British masters. Doubtless, 
no one, other than myself and our Frontier Guide, 
knows the exact route of our march. But, when one 
has to deal with such vulgar men who cannot even 
defend themselves against a herd of foot-loose hogs 
(I know not how to relate such an infamous incident) 
what hope is there? If it had not been for my facing 
the mob, utter chaos would have ensued. But an army 
is only as good as its general. 

No more of the biting bullet and the powder burn. 
Soon we shall meet where we can discourse on sub- 
jects more fit for man and woman. Farewell, caris- 
sima, my own dear Virginia, queen of my heart. 


Your Admirer From All Too 
Afar & Slave in Love, 


M. George, Lieutenant in 
the American Army 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTARY ON 
CHAPTER SEVEN 


Stumbling through a maze during the late winter and 
early spring seems to be the pattern for most of us. Few 
seasons seem as bereft of hope as early March. It so damp 
that the union of wet and cold penetrates far more bit- 
ingly than ever did the ice-blasts of January. It is a season 
to be inside, isolated from all but a few friends, not to be 
about precariously dancing through the woods led by a 
drunken Guide and surveyed by a troubled renegade. Yet, 
the march towards Adam’s Well continued. 

Some few years back, I spent the balance of March 
in a wheelchair. As you recall, I had found myself in a 
hospital and put under the care of Dr. Rebecca Ossing. 
. Perhaps out of some demented regulation out of spite or 
out of some misguided belief that I needed to feel physi- 
cally handicapped (to match my mental state), she had 
me confined to a wheelchair. This imprisonment annoyed 
me until I realized just how fast I could race down those 
waxed corridors in a really good wheelchair. Those who 
were legitimately hurt joined me in our sport. We raced 
down long corridors just to sense the wind whistling and 
the wheels spinning. At times a straight race presented no 
challenge so we devised spins, loops, and intricate figure- 
eights. At other times we would calculate the number 
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of complete rotations in a minute in order to determine 
who was the dizziest of all. Though I lost all the other 
races soon I became by universal voice vote the dizziest 
of the dizzy. “Obviously, an infantile regression fostered 
by unresolved Oedipal stress,” quipped one white-robed 
healer. 

Another offered his explanation, “A post-lapsarian 
trauma which has all but devastated his neural synopses. 
I see little cause to hope.” “Yes, doctor, I quite agree. 
However, in cases such as these you must confess that a 
deft slice here, an incision there can render the patient as 
neurally sound as your or I,” pondered another. 

“Well, gentlemen, have you arrived at a diagnosis?” 
queried Dr. Ossing. 

I suppose I should have been affronted. After all they 
were subjecting me to public analysis--admittedly super- 
ficial, pompous, arrogant,--yet they were doctors and so I 
had to leave them to their game while I pursued mine. T. 
J., a fellow “wheeler,” had taken off down “Corridor A” 
in hot pursuit of Nurse B, a buxom but career-centered 
lady, who had told T.J. to look elsewhere. Momentarily 
nonplussed, T. J. seethed for a while and then began to 
chase. I followed because there was nothing else to do. 
The doctors who had been discussing me lit their pipes, 
sucked and puffed and enclosed themselves in a circle of 
smoke. Dr. Ossing started to chase after me. She must 
have realized that additional pursuit on foot was futile so 
she threw her shoes at me and commandeered a va- 
cant wheelchair, pursuing me down “Corridor A,” while 
T. J. heatedly drove his wheels ever forward in lusty quest 
for Nurse B. 
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In the midst of this frenzy, Fr. Jameson, the chaplain, 
was quietly saying his office. As is so often the case in a 
hospital, just when mayhem develops, the orderlies start 
pushing food carts down the aisles. Luckily, Nurse B 
had put one food cart between herself and T. J. who 
was foaming either from lust or exhaustion. My fore- 
arms burned and my deltoids stiffened. “Wheel right, 
wheel right” I yelled. T. J. had anticipated and turned 
sharply into a vacant room. Instead of wheeling right, 
I had wheeled about and found myself face to face with 
Dr. Ossing who screamed, “Get up and run.” I did. I 
bounded off the chair and into the corridor. Meanwhile, 
the chaplain was yelling ecstatically, “A miracle, a mira- 
cle!” Dr. Ossing likewise pushed off her cart and fell on 
top of me. Bruised a bit, she got up; then Fr. Jameson 
rushed over and blessed us both. Meanwhile the orderlies 
kept muttering, “What the hell is goin on here?” Nurse 
B peered from around the food cart and T. J. was crying 
that he needed some help. 

Guilt stricken--or perhaps more than just a little 
bemused by the whole affair, Nurse B gently lifted T. 
_ J. back to his wheelchair and gave his shoulder a firm 
squeeze. I think that, for all his visions of lusty embraces, 
maybe T. J. just wanted a friend. I figured I was going 
to need a lawyer, that Fr. Jameson would need a devil’s 
advocate, and that Dr. Ossing would need a new job. Just 
when all seemed lost in stepped Will, announcing, “The 
War is over.” 

It wasn't, but he distracted the whole hospital. Pa- 
tients cheered; doctors stopped puffing and even raised 
a supercilious eyebrow or two; Fr. Jameson exclaimed, 
“Another miracle.” 
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Will felt he had to amend his previous declaration. 
“Well, it’s not quite over, but it is winding down.” Sur- 
prisingly no one seemed upset. Will had said what we 
had all been thinking and hoping. As usual, Will was 
right. Dr. Ossing grinned as she lifted me up. She, I 
knew, had gotten Will here and me in and then out of a 
wheelchair. 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
SEX & MEN OF THE WORLD 


As I was reviewing the slow, labyrinthine progress of 
Sut Lowman, Horace, and others towards their end, Jack 
and Charles sauntered into the lounge. Jack raised his 
right forefinger to make a point. “You know, Charlie, ’m 
worried about Doc Elliott. He don’t know how to handle 
these new, aggressive female types. Why If I would've 
been in his shoes yesterday, you know what I wouldda 
done, don’t ya?” Jack nudged Charles with his elbow. 

Looking conspicuously bored, Charles turned away 
and replied. “No, Jack, tell me, tell us all. Instruct us 
benighted, ignorant yahoos. Just what would you have 
done?” 

“Well, you and me are men of the world. We go for 
the bucks and the beaver whenever. We woudda been in 
her pants faster than you could say, ‘psychotherapy.” 

“As one man of the world to another, Jack, I doubt 
that Alexis could stomach your coarse, stumbling--” 

Before Jack could offer a return salvo, Dr. Elliott 
walked into the lounge. “Good afternoon, gentlemen. 
I see that Jack, Charles, and Peter are here. Where is 
Hugh?” 

More like good evening, Doc. What they got you 
working double shifts or something? Don’t pay no mind 
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to Hugh. He's off preaching or something. Peter is off 
in the corner buried in some book. Me and Charlie are 
worried about you, Doc.” 

“Jack and I were just discussing your modus operandi, 
Doctor. After your--ah--sessions with Mary and Alexis, 
we thought that perhaps you were changing specialties to 
gynecoppsychology, a branch of holistic medicine.” 

“T don’t know about that stuff, Doc, but I’ve been 
thinking. Maybe it’s about time you took us out for din- 
ner so we could have a little man-to-man chat.” 

“Ah, food for thought, gastrogynecoppsychology. A 
lucrative field, Doctor. I recommend it highly.” 

“Charles and Jack, have you seen Hugh?” 

“In need of a confession, are you?” Charles retorted. 

“Aw, shut up. We saw that there wasn’t anything 
going on.” 

“T need to see you two before I leave tonight.” 

Charles was quick to respond. “Can't this count, 
Doctor? After all, we're all eager to get out of this institute 
of devolutionary medicine.” 

Then Hugh entered with Bible in one hand and bread 
knife in the other. Even Jack was takin aback. “Hey, 
Hugh, man can not live be bread alone, but this is carry- 
ing things a little too far even for a nut-house.” 

Hugh looked directly at Dr. Elliott. “Cast off the of- 
fending eye. Cut it off, I say. If a man sin by his hand, 
better that he cut it off. I will not fear death and sex, once 
I slay man’s long-term hex. Off! 

Before Hugh could complete the downward thrust, 
Dr. Elliott had grabbed his arm. “No, Hugh, no. Let go 
of the knife.” Dr. Elliott had to keep squeezing Hugh's 
wrist but soon Hugh dropped the knife which clamored 
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in rings on the floor. Hugh just kept glaring into Paul’s 
eyes. 

“Oh, shit, now I’ve seen everything. One guy dont 
know how to use his nuts and the other one wants to hack 
‘em off. I don’t know about you, Chuckie-boy, but I’m 
getting outta here fast. Who knows whose nuts those nuts 
will-want to cut off.” 

Dr. Elliott was still holding Hugh’s arm but had re- 
laxed his grip. “Hugh, no one will hurt you.” 

“T know, but why did you stop me?” Hugh still had 
his gaze fixed into Dr. Elliott's eyes. 

“Yes, why, Doctor?” Charles was shaken but was 
regaining his composure through sarcasm. “Wouldn't 
look good on your personnel file, would it, Doctor. Psy- 
chodismemberment therapy, a great cut and slash flick, 
though.” 

Dr. Elliott was still holding Hugh but looking 
at Charles. “Shut up, Charles, and get the hell out of 
here.” 

“Touchy, touchy, not very professional, Doctor. More 
like a fishwife at a marketplace. A serious breach of de- 
corum. I shall have to report your conduct to Dr. Three- 
wit.” 

“Charles, I said ‘leave.’ You and Jack can go sneer at 
each other. 

Jake has sent a few e-mails, but he doesn’t want to say 
much. He’s started counting down the days. Not much 
going on. Just sand and heat and night patrols. No more 
deaths, but no one is talking much. Just an eerie silence at 
night, punctuated by a few mortar rounds and exploding 
cars. The acrid odor of burning rubber chokes the night 


air and leaves everyone with a new scent of hell, no fire 
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and brimstone, just smoldering tires and blowing sand. 
‘The people in Baghdad are lucky if they get more than 
four hours of electricity a day. In the poorer sections of 
town food is getting scarce. Eyes seem to flash little but 
slow burning hate, but the eyelids are drooping as if ev- 
eryone just wants to get it over with. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


(April - May) 

Battle of King’s Pass 
Horace Suffers Another 
Brutal Beating 
Deacon Edwin is Doused 
in Goose Feathers 
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FROM THE DIARY OF SIMON G-- 


May 15, 1815 - 


In the little time I spent in school, I had been in- 
structed in the grand theories of battles being won or lost 
by heroic figures braving death to calculate every move 
with the scrutiny of a chess master. If so, the broken, 
contorted pawns of the battlefield had little time to appre- 
ciate the finer points of rational deaths, calculated losses, 
and battles lostand won. A soldier--no older than I had 
been when first I witnessed the blood-lust of my Indian 
brothers--lay with limbs askew, his brain splattered by a 
single stray musket shot that had not been aimed but only 
directed. Whether chance, or Fate, ricochet, or grand 
stratagem had whisked this lead ball to its final end, I 
know not. His mouth lay agape, catching spring flies 
who had already found their feast and the domicile for 
their young. Three crows flapped their wings in anticipa- 
tion of my fall. Today I was to disappoint them. They 
would have to content themselves with the soldier boy 
who had found his fortune in the New World. His pol- 
ished buttons shone in mockery of his accomplishments. 
The crows swooped lower. 

“Grundy, damn you, move on. ‘These fools have ru- 
ined our hopes of keeping the Americans under detached 
surveillance. Move on,” yelled our Lieutenant whose face 
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had become as scarlet as his coat. “As for you, Lieutenant 
Simpkins or Simpleton, hadn't you received orders not to 
engage this American band?” 

“No, I had not. Nor will I tolerate your harangues 
in front of my troops,” responded the other gentleman 
and officer who was not much older than the carrion boy 
whom I had left for the crow’s feast. 

“Dammit, Simpkins. I ought to leave you for my 
Shawnee to finish off. They, at least, can follow orders.” 

The younger lieutenant was doing his best not to be 
cowed. Evidently, he had heard of Tecumseh’s men, for 
upon mention of them, he nervously began fingering his 
sword’s handle. 

“T wont have you talk to me this way, sir. I was com- 
manded to engage the enemy, and I did.” 

“Yes, and quite a mess you've made of it.” 

“At least, I have not played nanny to a pack of heathen 
savages.” 

“Lieutenant Simpkins, I suggest that you step into 
my tent where I shall instruct you in the finer points of 
military decorum and strategy.” 

As the two stepped off to our Lieutenant's quarters, 
-the Shawnee began to grow uneasy. They could tolerate 
the Redcoat only as long as he could supply them and 
the balance of their tribe with weapons and provisions. 
Unless the Lieutenant could thoroughly shame this other 
Redcoat and so reestablish his own link with authority, 
my Indian friends would as likely attack the British as 
the Americans. The foreign troops sensed their vulner- 
ability and began cleaning their muskets and bayonets. 
They, too, had heard of the Shawnee and of Tecumseh’s 
phantom hold (even in death) over many of his followers. 
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After months of enforced peace, the allies were ready to 
annihilate each other. A cacophony of crows sounded in 
the distance. 

“It is nearing the time for us to leave. Our Lieuten- 
ant will not admit to his comrade that he has an Indian 
woman. I must go,” Joan Rebec confessed. 

“You have left him long ago. But where will you go 
next? You have no family; neither white nor Indian will 
claim you,” I said, sensing that her fate was linked to 
mine. 

“Yes, for the moment at least I am like you without 
friend or family. I have my plans and I shall leave even 
you. You are right. I have long outgrown the Lieutenant. 
Yet his talk of cities, books, and worlds beyond has only 
whetted, not sated, my appetite. These I shall experience 
long after the Lieutenant has passed. For now, though, I 
must appear to be your woman. 

“I dare not usurp my superior’s position.” For once I 
felt bitter, for I knew that I should never have her when 
now I wanted her. 

“You are already beginning to sound like him,” she 
replied. : 

“Then I shall remain your humble servant and take 
myself to task.” For once I felt sorry despite the school boy 
gallantry of my words. “You may claim me should the 
Lieutenant disown you. You, I know, will never be mine 
to claim. Wedded to a vision, you must travel on.” 

“Simon, you too must travel though you have gone 
far already.” 

Just then, the tent mouth belched forward two fine 
fellows, laughing like school-mates. Lieutenant Simpkins 
went to his troops and gave the order for each soldier to 
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give an Indian a pipe’s-worth of tabacco. They did so, 
most willingly. Our Lieutenant was once again the great 
gift-giver. The British could only hope that their supply 
of sot-weed would not run low, tobacco being, of course, 
somewhat less dear than scalp. 

When all had relaxed and enjoyed a smoke, the Red- 
coat pulled me aside. “Simon, it’s been a long march. A 
very long march, if you catch my drift. Now that Indian 
wench seems to be a decent sort, but Simpkins, of course, 
wouldn't understand. He and I have certain friends in 
common who likewise know little of the rigors of the 
American wilderness. You, on the other hand, have spent 
sometime among the savages and better understand their 
ways.” For the first time he put his arm about my shoulder 
and then gave me a knowing nudge. 

“Yes, I shall walk with Joan Rebec,” I responded. 

“Rebec, is it? Sounds French. So many of them are. 
That’s a good lad. No need to mention any of this to 
Simpkins, you know. Well, I must take a pipe among 
the troops.” 

Joan's grin was large and sardonic. I, too, grinned. 
She has seen more of the world than she knows. I doubt 
‘that London or Paris would prove much of a challenge. 

As we neared Adam's Well, I now had an Eve. 


April 15, 1815 


To: Squire J. N. Dana: 

Sir, relative to your query of some six weeks ago, I 
assure you upon my honor as a gentleman and as an of- 
ficer that my intentions regarding your daughter are as 
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spotless as she is herself. While I may be so bold, sir, may 
I add that I would deem it an honor to be son-in-law to 
so major a figure as yourself. 

Sir, as the leading man of our district, I call upon you 
to summon militia in order to meet and to re-enforce us 
at Adam's Well. Colonel Dana, for so you deserve to be 
called, could instill fear into the pallid hearts of our com- 
mon adversary. For my own part, I have seen to it that 
the redcoats and redskins have been led on so many wild 
goose chases that I doubt that they would trouble you or 
offer any resistance. We have faced their fire and been 
blooded a bit but what matter wounds? 


Hoping To Be Your Trusted 


Subordinate, 


M. George, Lieutenant in 
the American Army 


PS. If I may, as a military man, once again be so bold as to 
presume upon your patience, let me say that I have indeed 
brought my horse to cart. 


* KK 


May 1, 1815 


To: Sut Lowman: 

Oh, that I had the pen to write and the muse to in- 
spirit my enfeebled imagination. Young Daedalus himself 
could make no labyrinth so intricate, so deftly puzzling, 
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and so damningly convoluted as our fine Lt. George has 
done. Oh, Clio, muse of history, descend upon meas ina 
cloud and let me immortalize one who has made a Cretan 
mystery out of land and air and space and trees! As to 
our rustic devotee of Bacchus, Frontier Guide, you have 
already enshrined him in my heart. In vino est veritas (in 
wine--or in whiskey/wine--there is truth, an aphorism I 
am fond of quoting outside of the school) and, as he has 
a great influx of the former, he must have a proportionate 
share of the latter. Your latest epistle has given me heart 
to ruminate that the modern epic may yet be written. 
For who has wandered more than Ulysses in so short a 
time? For who has dared a hostile land and tribes more 
than Hercules? For who has endured the holocausts of 
beasts worse than harpies? For who has been more pious 
in adversity than Aeneas? 

As for my own humble self, I have little to report of 
life or of activity. I have been working my little scholars 
or, at times they have been working me, in the fundamen- 
tals of grammar both ancient and modern. Next year, 
perhaps, we may begin the study of Greek; mathematics 
has been a favorite of theirs though I question that we 
shall ever be able to figure the calculus of your march; 
ancient history has its share of adherents while the de- 
bates on proper forms of government continue. I have 
also finished the catalogue of Mrs. Crawford’s library, an 
enterprise which afforded me a most intimate vantage 
point from which to survey the activity of Beau Edwin 
in his newfound role. Yet, before I narrate our domestic 
intrigues of labyrinthine complexity, I must comment 
upon a most unusual feature of the Widow’s library, viz. 
the books seem to have belonged originally to the Widow 
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and not to her husband. Such a phenomenon is rare 
enough for our colonial women who must perforce rely 
on their own wit, not having the advantage of classical 
schooling. Yet, what is to me the most striking facet of 
this library is its range: Iliad both in Greek and in Pope's 
translation, the Aenead, Catullus, Livy, Tacitus, Cicero, 
Seneca, and others among the ancients; among the mod- 
erns, Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, Swift, Jonson, Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais, Newton, the published transactions of 
the Royal Society, Bacon, Dante, Donne, and numerous 
technical books on agriculture. When I complimented 
her in Latin on the extent of her collection, she replied in 
the same tongue. Apparently she had taught herself such 
wonders. We discoursed for some length, she defending 
the moderns, I the ancients. Certainly I had to grant that 
the moderns, as well as the ancients, had and do have a 
profound understanding of our all too fallible nature. 

Our discourse continued for some hour or so where- 

upon I returned to my cataloguing and she to her ac- 
counts. An inconsequential interval of time later, a slight 
rapping came at the door. To our mutual surprise, the 
caller identified herself as the Widow Pinehurst, a woman- 
renowned for her taciturn nature as I am for my inquisi- 
tive one. The ensuing conversation merits as full a record- 
ing as my memory will allow. 

-- Good-day, Madame Crawford, I do hope that I 
am not troubling you. 

-- Good-day, Madame Pinehurst, would you care 
for some tea? I was just about to finish my ac- 
counts for April. 

-- No, I am not much given to such drinks. 
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Well, then, at least do sit down. It is so seldom 
that I enjoy your company. Tell me, how has the 
winter found you? 

Well, and my geese are quite good, also . 
[During such a pause in an erstwhile innocuous 
bit of social decency in the face of mutual incom- 
patibility, I found myself once again pressed to the 
corner with ostensible industriousness, awaiting 


the delivery after so pregnant a pause]. . . The 
Deacon Edwin has been preaching spiritedly of 
late. 

His figures are colorful. 


It is a pity that so fine a man must spend his time 
alone. 

He would seem to concur. Did you hear his hom- 
ily on Genesis 2:187? 

Indeed, I did and it was the power of his speaking 


that . . .were it not for the memory of my husband 


and the maintenance of my geese, I. . . [There 
is rarely a word in the English tongue equal to the 
power of a pause. With that, I remain. . . ] 


Geese do demand constant attention. 

Oh, I can tell you, a farming lady yourself, that 
they most certainly do. When the gentlefolks 
settle down to their Christmas geese, they seldom 
thinks of them who fed them, and nursed them, 
and warded off the fox. [Why had Mrs. Crawford 
turned the conversation to geese husbandry? She 
turned my way and gave me sidelong smile. Oh, 
she had seen through my slender devices!] 

Yes, husbandry demands constant attention. 
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-- Just my very thoughts, Mrs. Crawford. Why how 
can a body keep geese and a husband at the same 
time? Still the Deacon does cut a fine figure. Why 
earlier he even paid me a visit and talked about 
Genesis and all. Well, I must get back to my 
geese. Good-day and thank you for the visit. 

The Widow Pinehurst left and I finished up my busi- 
ness and Mrs. Crawford finished hers. I desired to speak 
to her at length concerning the recently transpired events 
but felt uneasy at broaching so delicate a topic; thus, my 
longings must await the machinations of time to find 
fulfillment. I left the Widow’s with a look of perplexity 
which was counterforced with the Widow's omniscient 
grin. Well, I had to mull over the recent events on my 
walk home. Just what was the Deacon designing by two 
apparent intimations of a proposal in one day to two such 
manifestly different women? He was either more skilled 
in the ars amatoria than IJ had previously estimated or he 
was even more of a goose than Mrs. Pinehurst’s wards. 
Ruminating over the ways of man to woman and woman 
to man (I never could fathom the depth of Widow Craw- 
ford’s omniscient smiles), I continued in consternation to. 
find my way home. 

With such thoughts, I remained nonplussed when | 
chanced upon the Widow Rachel by the town well. She 
greeted me courteously and, as her lately deceased son had 
some time ago been my student, I commiserated with her 
or had at least intended to; however, she quickly turned 
the conversation to Genesis and the Deacon's gloss on 
2:18. As before, the dialogue merits record not for the 
intrinsic merit of its wit but for the wondrous revelation 
it makes concerning our town’s gay Lothario. 
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Ah, Teacher Shea, the little comfort I have had 
has come from the Bible and from the good Dea- 
con. His words have healed many a wound. [It 
would seem manifest to me that he has inflicted 
far more wounds than he has healed or that he 
first hooks a person and then makes the victim 
feel guilty for having allowed the hook to have set 
and then makes his poor sufferer feel grateful by 
saying that there is still hope that the hook may 
be removed. ] 

Yes, Madame Rachel, and certainly you have suf- 
fered many a sharp pain of late. [A pause. Be- 
ing inclined to a garrulous nature as my students 
still attest, I seldom indulge in a respite from dis- 
course; but I find little of note in the formulaic 
condolences so I remain mute.]. . . 

Yes, just today the Deacon was saying how we all 
need each other according to Genesis. He is a 
fine preacher, he is, but it is a pity that he is so all 
alone. He needs someone to comfort him as he 
has comforted me, he does. His solitude, he says, 
needs company. 

[Just what the devil is this deacon doing, trying 
to revive polygamy and imitate Solomon?] . . 
Oh, Iam sure that he can use Scripture to suit his 
needs. 

Oh, it’s inspiring the way that man does use the 
Bible. Still, he is a fine man. Well, Good-day, 
Master Shea. 

Good-day, Madame Rachel. 


Three proposals in one day to three different women! 
That is two more than I have ventured in my entire life- 
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time. Is it the crimson robe or is he trying to spread his 
Maker's image throughout the land in a more fertile man- 
ner? To whom else has he tendered his person? 

Sut, as you see, I, too, am in a wilderness but know 
not the outcome of my journey. Write posthaste. 


Your Humble Teacher & 
Loyal Friend, 


T. Shea, M.A. 


* OK * 


About the Middle of May, 1815 
To: T. Shea, M.A.: 

I have not gotten a letter from you in some time, 
but I suspect that you are probably writing me about the 
same time that I am writing you so don't worry about me 
upbraiding you for not writing quicker for I do know that 
the mail is slow (At least the runners we got to fetch the 
mail go pretty much in a straight line which is more than 
we can do). Well, I have got to write because we have just 
finished what some folks might call a battle. 

Some days ago Frontier Guide came back to camp, 
looking about as pale as the Lootenant does when he 
starts to moaning about Virginia. He came up to me 
and talked real low, saying, “I done all I could, all I could, 
but now them Britishers and such are at King’s Pass and 
got to spoil it all. Ain't nothing good come from battles. 
I'll tussle with any man here, but once a whole group of 
folks start popping at each other with muskets there is 
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going to be hell.” I couldnt believe it--all our stumbling 
and wandering and they finally found us. I felt as bad 
as Frontier Guide. Now we got to fight. Well, me and 
Frontier Guide took a swallow of his whiskey-wine and 
then he reported to the Lootenant. 

When the Lootenant heard about the Britishers, he 
whipped his sword out of his hilt and gave Horace a 
whack, yelling, “At last! At last! Corpral Williams as- 
semble the troops.” So assembled we were and I knew 
that the worst part of the battle, as least as far as our ears 
was concerned, was about to begin. So’s Frontier Guide 
and myself snuck off to the woods after role call and had 
ourselves a little rest though we were still within ear- 
shot. The Lootenant began: “Men, soldiers, patriots by 
these three names are we known and now we must prove 
ourselves worthy of those titles on the plains of Mars. 
Lo, before us the enemy, behind us a savage wilderness. 
To retreat would be ignominious and foolhardy, but to 
charge into the very jaws of death would win us posterity’s 
blessing. We have suffered much, we have endured all 
that mortals may dare. The rest is but the victor’s wreath 
to true patriots tempered by the August sun and molded 
by January’s freeze . . 

I left with Frontier Guide to see what was the Brit- 
ishers doing. We went on ahead for about half a mile, 
moving low and fast in sort of a three-quarters crouch 
and half run till we got close by a clearing where a Brit- 
ish officer was speeching his troops. I couldn’t hear him 
too well on account of the wind and of his accent, but 
it didn't make any difference since it seems to be pretty 
much the same thing that the Lootenant said, only the 
Britisher was probably cussing us out more for being so 
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‘loosive or something. Frontier Guide just crouched all 
the lower, thinking. Finally he said, “All’s we really want 
to do is to get to Adam's Well and all them Britishers-- 
must be twenty-five of them --are just so many branches 
in the way. So I gotta clear ‘em away. Stay here, Sut, and 
make sure our men don’t go shooting me. After I start 
shooting, you start yelling like an Indian or a bear or 
something--they won't know the difference.” I thought 
that this would be the last I'd see of my Guide, figuring 
he'd do something crazy to get himself killed, but what 
he did wasn’t so crazy. 

Frontier Guide circled around the grove and freed the 
officer's horse which was tied to a tree just on the other 
side of the clearing. Meanwhile I could hear our company 
advancing in the woods behind me. Oh, they were trying 
to be quiet all right, but they were all too scared not to 
make a little noise, and they were moving too slow not 
to make some noise. At least the Lootenant had enough 
sense not to make all of us run pell-mell right into the 
Britishers. By now, Frontier Guide was peppering away 
at the Britishers who ran for the horse which he had freed. 
Our troops started coming on fast now so I took a deep- 
breath, fired a shot into the sky, and yelled like a dying 
black bear, “yee-wa-wa-yee”--I guess it was a black bear; 
anyway it sounded strange enough especially when joined 
with a musket shot. The Britishers started running up 
to the right, clutching their wigs. They must've figured 
that Indians and Americans was pouring in all over the 
place. By now our troops had reached the clearing, but 
the enemy kept running and I kept hollering. The Loo- 
tenant ordered us to charge--only there wasn’t much to 
charge at except a couple of Britisher muskets which they 
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forgot to bring along with them. We kept charging with 
the Lootenant waving his sword so menacing we weren't 
going to take any chances with him swatting us; off into 
the woods we went, just shooting and yelling and gener- 
ally tearing up the place. Some of the Britishers fired back 
but none of us or them could hit anything at the range 
we were at so, as the Lootenant said, we won the field 
and nobody got hurt too bad. Still, two or three of us 
and as many Britishers, I figure, bashed themselves up a 
bit when everybody went tearing off through the woods. 
Now the Lootenant was happy, Frontier Guide was damn 
near laughing, and I was chuckling-like to myself. Fron- 
tier Guide gave the horse to the Lootenant who galled it 
“spoils of war.” 

Later on it sure would spoil the Lootenant. That 
night instead of sitting on a rock and muttering, he got on 
the horse and posed around some, saying real low, “Vir- 
ginia, ah Virginia, if only you could see me now.” Well, 
Horace started laughing, not loud, mind you, but loud 
enough. The Lootenant just sighed and said something 
like “Oh, this childlike people,” thinking that Horace was 
playing some other game than laugh-at-fool-master. The 
- Lootenant rode off a ways and tried a statue pose with the 
horse rearing up on his hind legs and with himself flashing 
his sword. As youd figure, the mare threw him and was 
he mad. Horace practiced falling on his butt a couple 
of times in memory of his master, making even Corpral 
Williams guffaw. That was a mistake, but by now Horace 
probably didn’t care. The Lootenant ordered Frontier 
Guide to shoot the horse (but he had more sense than to 
do that. He just freed her). I sure wish I could’ve freed 
Horace because I was ‘fraid it was all over for him. The 
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Lootenant sort of limped over with his saber out and Hor- 
ace knew what was going to come. I had to think fast so I 
went off into the woods and yelled out, “Britishers, they're 
coming fast.” All the rest of the troops grabbed their mus- 
kets and commenced to blast the forest away--only I was 
in it. One ball grazed my head even though I was hugging 
the earth like I had never done before. Finally the firing 
stopped and I stumbled back, yelling, “Don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot; they got me bad.” Well, the blood was flowing and 
I guess I was a pretty gruesome sight. Corpral Williams 
started screaming, “They got him; they got him.” He ran 
up to me and washed off the blood and bandaged me up. 
The Lootenant was pretty nice, too, and Horace got off 
with only a slight beating--no more than he'd been get- 
ting pretty regular now. I do believe it’s time for him to 
declare his independence. 

Please tell me how the Deacon is doing with his ro- 
mantic independence. What has become of my cousin? 
Don’ tell me he’s gone off after us? Got to run now as we 
will be moving out of King’s Pass real soon. 


Your True Friend & Loyal Student, 


Sut Lowman 


May 14, 1815 

To: Lt. M. George: 
Sir, it is with deepest regret that I must decline your 
offer to raise the militia. First, I have the gout and must 
pay for past sins, if you get my drift. Second, this is spring 
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and the crops must be put in. If we all went off fighting, 
we'd have nothing to fight for. A bird in the hand, you 
know. . . The war is over, sir; and, if you would have 
the good sense to leave infertile soil, the war would be 
over for you! 


Sincerely, 


J. N. Dana, Esquire 


* OK OK 


May 22, 1815 
To: Sut Lowman: 

Rumor’s winged and more often crabbed envoy has 
it that our troops engaged the foe and drove him from 
the field. I await your plain-worded, direct account for 
often this flying messenger bears the most sour of fruit. 
In his ill-tempered adversity, he would have it that Lt. 
M. George roundly exhorted his troops in the manner 
of Caesar in Gaul and then, by deftly circumventing the 
enemy's scouts, surrounded him and pummeled him into 
headlong flight. Can the devil speak true or has the 
- snobbish tart mellowed from his peevish days as the most 
morose of scholars? Perhaps I do him wrong. . . but to 
dohimright. ... 

How goes Horace? Now he is the fine scholar. I re- 
member nights when he. . . But, hush! a soldier’s mail 
is not the most cloistered. He deserves a better fate. 

Battles we have none of--at least of the kind you de- 
scribe, yet excitement we do have especially on the Day of 
Rest. Last Sunday, after a rather canonical if uninspired 
sermon dealing with I Corinthians 7: 4-5, Pandora’s Box 
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was opened anew. Yet, the text of the sermon deserves 
inclusion in this missive if only because it reflects on the 
Deacons state of mind: “A wife does not belong to herself 
but to her husband. . . Do not deprive one another, 
unless perhaps by mutual consent for a time, to devote 
your-selves to prayer. Then return to one another, that 
Satan may not tempt you through your lack of self-con- 
trol.” After dwelling for some length on the foul and 
diseased nature of man in his odious state of deprivation, 
the Deacon turned to the praise of the virtuous state of 
connubial bliss, prompting several easily detected smiles, 
though one was of a nature quite distinct from the others. 
Lost in their own private meditations, most of the congre- 
gation merely nodded in solemn acquiescence to the voice 
from on high. Though being little inclined to criticize 
the practitioners of another learned profession, I cannot 
help but wonder why the theologian fails to borrow from 
the pedagogue’s diligent attention to the position of his 
audience’s eyes. But perhaps I should not judge lest I, too, 
come before the tribunal. 

At the conclusion of benediction, the Deacon greeted 
his congregation on the church green as was his custom, 
whereupon the widows Pinehurst and Rachel each in turn 
extended her hand most graciously to the Deacon who 
blushed at such unwanted familiarity. The Reverend Ed- 
win seemed to mix among his charges as if he were taking 
count of them rather than sharing his blessing (though 
the collection seemed to be of accustomed size). Pressing 
between the Squire and myself and Virginia whose heav- 
ing breasts seemed to have grown along with the spring 
crops, the Deacon continued his search for someone as yet 
unknown. I must applaud the Deacon’s ability to navigate 
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in such a crowd as the Squire and myself were engaged 
in mystical dialogue with the clouds (no mean feat that- 
-to be able to find one’s way ‘twixt earth and cloud). At 
last the Deacon reached the Widow Crawford who was 
preparing to make her way homeward. ‘The following 
represents my memory of the discourse between beau 
Edwin and Madame Crawford. 

-- Madame, have you taken heed to my words to- 
day? 

-- Yes, Deacon, I can quote you verse and chapter 
if you wish. I rather wonder, though, why you 
deleted a line from so brief a text. 

-- Know then that for too, too long I have lived a 
man deprived. Know also that I beg you to purge 
this deprivation, to redeem my priesthood from 
Romish celibacy. [Unbeknown to the minister, the 
Widow Pinehurst had pursued her true love, yet 

his ignorance was soon absolved.] 

-- What! A feather for your fidelity. Take that, you 
goose. 

Not rumor but history has it that the minister was in- 
undated with a supply of feathers which the good widow 
had brought in order to lighten the load of some head- 
weary lover. Such a baptism was an unfortunate circum- 
stance owing to his violent reaction to the feathers which 
once were intended to provide rest for his head. The 
Deacon reacted violently to the Widow’s gift. Sneezes, 
rushes, panic, laughter, disbelief filled the plain as some 
screamed, some gawked, and children, according to true 
nature, laughed. The Widow Rachel fairly flooded the 
green with her tears. With myself observing and the 
Squire “aheming” the scene lasted some few minutes more 
until the Deacon could extricate himself and his delicate 
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nose from the hell of a woman scorned. He retired to 
sneeze again. 

Fortuitously, a courier arrived, allowing the Widow 
Crawford to withdraw from the fury of feathered injury 
soon to be directed at her. This courier brought us news 
of the victory at King’s Pass, though he is somewhat sus- 
pect, having been in the employ of the George family for 
some years.now. 

I know not what further to say other than I doubt that 
the Deacon will take to wearing his crimson coat further 
or have roast goose for Christmas dinner unless, of course, 
it is his own. 


Your Most Loyal Teacher & 
Humble Friend, 


T. Shea, M.A. 


OK OK 


May 29, 1815 
To: My Dearest Darling, Virginia: 

It is only now in the first flush of lasting victory” 
wherein I have coupled with the great Bellona, goddess 
of war, and have rode away triumphant that I deign to ask 
you to join me in greatness. I am now but a lieutenant 
but am in the expectation of being captain. Let me be 
your captain as well. 


Your Darling, 


M. George, Lieutenant in 


the American Army. 
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KOK OK 
May 29, 1815 


To: The Honorable J. N. Dana, Esquire: 

Sir, I beg to ask your blessing for the marriage of 
your daughter, Virginia, and myself. Doubtless, you have 
heard of our victory and of my own small role therein. 

Hoping to gain yor favor, I remain, 


M. George, Lieutenant 


(soon, perhaps, captain) 


in the American Army. 


* OK OK 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON 
CHAPTER EIGHT 


No matter how taut the discipline, no matter how 
vigorous the training, no matter how scrupulous has been 
the planning, every military action skirts the abyss of 
chaos. Every general has his colonels; every colonel, his 
majors; every major, his captains; every captain, his lieu- 
tenants; every lieutenant, his sergeants; every sergeant, 
his corporals, every corporal, his privates. Yet for all the 
chain of command, the pyramid of authority chaos lies at 
the epicenter of every military operation whether during 
combat or peace. Instead of a pyramid or a chain, I prof- 
fer for your consideration a labyrinth or a carbon bond. 
In such a maze, Will perfectly adapted himself. 

After assuring the good padre that a miracle had in- 
deed graced the hospital corridors, Will ingratiated him- 
self with the tobacco beclouded doctors by congratulating 
them on the restorative powers of their healing. He then 
addressed the hospital commandant and asked, “Is it pos- 
sible for civilians to benefit from the type of treatment 
offered by the hospital?” “No,” replied the commandant, 
“though perhaps you could write your congressman.” 
Chagrinned, Will commented, “Perhaps, you could share 
your treatment more fully. I know of a certain lady --her 


name is Mary-- who has this phobia about body heat. 
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From time to time she insists on tossing aside decency al- 
together and going about naked. Her fetishes have almost 
got me arrested for rape.” 

“Yes, well, Will, I suppose I could make an exception. 
Perhaps when I come back to the States. . . “ 

“Please do. And when you do, please stay at my 
house. For Mary would have it no other way. You un- 
derstand, of course.” . 

“Of course, Will. By the way what brings you to our 
hospital?” 

“Well, Colonel, perhaps you should say “Who.” 

“Who then?” 

“Dr. Ossing.” 

“You a relative?” 

“Yes, but not of Dr. Ossing.” 

“Well, then whose?” 

“Peter Stonehouse.” 

“Yes, Stonehouse. Please excuse me while I check his 
folder... Yes, Peter Stonehouse apparent concussion and 
combat fatigue. Yes, interesting case. Well, Will, I must 
be running. You may, of course, visit; however, I must 
advise you not to interfere in the functions of the hospital. 
-Wedokeep a militarily tight ship.” 

“Thank you, Colonel. Now if you'll excuse me.” 

Will left and through the affair became much better 
known in the hospital than I. 

Meanwhile Dr. Ossing had temporarily abandoned 
wheelchair races. She encouraged me to walk outside 
with Will. The two of us ambled along like two chronic 
convalescents. But the sun was warm, and its rays perme- 
ated my pores. The wind loved me gently, and the blos- 
soms danced lightly in the breeze. I seemed to have drawn 
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past the bloated corpse floating pacifically in a morass. 
Even the rat seemed to fade from memory. All seemed to 
be as blissful as the honeysuckle and cherry blossoms of 
a southern spring. 

Even Dr. Ossing seemed to have more than a starched 
white uniform. For once I detected the femininity in- 
forming her uniform. Will seemed relieved and a little 
amused at my erotic inclinations. “Pete, you know it’s 
not uncommon for a patient to fall in love with his thera- 
pist.” 

“Will, what makes you think that I could even con- 
sider--” 

“Pete, your eyes are as transparent as they are blue. 
Why you're as lovesick as a boy with his first crush. But 
anyway what's all this talk of catfish, pigs, and a rat? Were 
you running a zoo or something? I hope it wasn’t a fast 
food franchise.” 

The first two creatures were easy enough to explain 
to Will. In fact, he seemed to like--or would have liked- 
-Corporal Ingram and V.J. The rat was harder to ex- 
plain. 

“We had enough catfish and I guess we would have 
had enough pork that we wouldn't have to start eating a 
rat.” 

“I’m glad to hear that.” 

“No, the rat was eating us or at least some of us.” 

The balmy spring day drew to a chilly close. Even 
Rebecca Ossing became only Dr. Ossing. 

“Peter, we're all worm-meat; love may be lust; and 
all our end is dust. But while we live, you still have a 


Will” 
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Rebecca Ossing looked on from the doorway, the 
white of her uniform contrasting with her hair. Perhaps 
I had not seen her before. Perhaps I still have not seen 
her nor even the rat. The cool winds brought the rain. It 
was time to go back to my bed. 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
FOUNDED & UNFOUNDED FEARS 


I had just returned from a morning trip to the lake. In 
the heat of even an early morning August, little remained 
of the cool mists rising which I so fondly recalled. Traces 
remained and trailed off skywards. The mornings had 
become afternoons for a while. A faint trace of the cold 
yet to come was founded in the parched, barren, and 
even skorched prairie grasses. The August sun was do- 
ing its work. Even the grass-green algae on the fringes of 
the lake hinted of decay. But there was a stillness there, 
a glimpse of the eternity yet to come. I was still drawn 
to the lake. 

I cat-walked past the tall columns of oak and eased 
my way into the door of the lounge. In a far corner to” 
my right, Dr. Dawes and Dr. Threewit were engaged in a 
conversation so serious that I could steal my way to the 
alcove unnoticed. I was still play acting the role of Simon 
G, not yet acting but only listening and recording. 

“Dr. Threewit, have you noticed how strangely Paul 
Elliott has been acting--as if he’s quite pressed by some- 
thing?” 

“T suppose that his patient load would press and im- 
press anyone. Really, Doctor, dont be so indirect. What 
do you wish to discuss?” 
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“Is he going to die?” 

“Of course, Susan Dawes, we're all dying from the 
moment of our birth. I suppose what youre asking in 
your own melodramatic fashion is whether or not Dr. 
Elliott will live to see himself transferred out of Whelan 
to another hospital or to private practice. Yes, I suppose 
he-will. In fact, I’ve already authorized his departure. It’s 
only my job to harass the likes of you two. As physicians, 
we study our patients; as fellow human beings and even 
fellow sufferers, we must learn to love them. Despite 
some fits and starts, Dr. Elliott’s heart is beginning to 
match his brain. That empathy with the patients results 
from the simple act of listening and getting to know them. 
Dr. Elliott will be a fine clinician in time. After all, time 
destroys us, but it also heals us. I’ve written him a fine 
letter of recommendation.” 

“But when you said he had so little time, he and then 
L” 

“Oh, a presumption. . . The knowledge of death 
makes us all a bit more humble. I meant that he had so 
little time at Whelan. Did you two suppose that I would 
never let him out of here? We all need to let go. But, 
- even for a doctor, a knowledge of death makes for a fuller 
practice of life.” 

Then Charles burst in, followed by Jack. Charles 
stomped right up to Dr. Threewit. “I will not tolerate 
such barbaric, vulgar treatment from one of your staff, 
Ellen. I would have expected more from one of your sub- 
ordinates. We're paying you good money for treatment, 
not for harassment.” 

“Gentlemen, even here it’s customary not to interrupt 
other people's conversation. Now kindly turn around, 
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walk, don’t stomp, turn around, and then make your 
complaint in a civil fashion after Dr. Dawes and I have 
finished speaking.” Dr. Threewit must have had a lot of 
experience teaching or mothering because Charles and 
Jack turned towards each other like chastened school- 
boys, walked away, and came back slowly very slowly. 
Jack shrugged his shoulders as if to say, “You know she’s 
tight. Why did I let you, Chuckie-boy, come storming 
in here?” 

As Charles re-approached Dr. Threewit, he was vis- 
ibly trying to control his rage. He clenched his fists and 
then opened them, blew out slowly, and began. “I have 
a complaint against one of your staff--specifically against 
Dr. Elliott.” 

Jack hung back but still provided a faint echo, “Yeah, 
so do I.” 

“What specifically took place?” Dr. Threewit pro- 
jected a studied air of bureaucratic indifference, but even 
from a distance it was obvious that she was masking her 
curiosity over such an unlikely occurrence. 

“Dr. Elliott cursed me and Jack. He told us to go to 
hell. Real professional--like he needed med school to do 
that.” 

Dr. Threewit maintained her composure. “Just what 
was happening when Dr. Elliott cursed you?” 

Jack came forward. “Here I'll tell you. You know that 
crazy Hugh guy. Yeah, well, he was going to cut off his 
balls with a bread knife. Along comes Doc and stops him. 
Chuck and me weren't doing anything. Were we, Chuck? 
I mean I never seen anybody chop off his balls before.” 
Charles’ face assumed a psychic tye-dyed pink tone. He 
half turned, trying to make an inconspicuous exit. 
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Dr. Threewit wouldn’t let Charles off. “No, Charles, 
please stay. I want to understand the full extent of your 
complaint.” 

Jack proudly went on to complete his tale. “Well, as 
I was saying. Anyway the Doc got shook and told us to 
get the hell out even though we weren't doing nothing, 
as I said. Right, Chuck? Things were beginning to make 
sense to me now. Yeah, I thought that the Doc was go- 
ing to sic Mary on us on account of him and her being 
so close. You know what I mean.” Jack blinked his eye 
at Dr. Threewit and thought that Charles was doing the 
same. He wasn't. He just had his head down waiting for 
the inevitable doom which was to happen. Jack went on 
triumphantly. “You know what bothers me about the 
Doc, though, is that I think he’s turning a little queer. 
You know what I mean. Chuck and me were listening 
in on Doc and Alexis when they were having a private 
session which was going nowhere fast. Now if Chuck 
and me was in there, we'd be in her pants faster than you 
could say ‘psychotherapy,’ right, Chuck!?” Charles just 
look devastated. What he had envisioned as his greatest 
triumph was quickly turning into a debacle. Already glar- 
- ing at Jack, Charles was converting grief into anger. At 
least he had a scapegoat. 

Dr. Threewit seemed almost amused. “Let me see, 
Mr. Terranova and Mr. Cranks, you want me to discipline 
Dr. Elliott because he was trying desperately to prevent 
Hugh from castrating himself and because he did not at- 
tempt to have sex with a patient?” 

“May I leave?” Charles was chagrinned but still man- 
aged to glare at Jack before he left. It’s always so con- 
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venient to be able to blame someone else for our own 
failings. 

“Of course, and, when you do, go straight to--” 

Charles and Jack both perked up their ears, hoping 
that they could entrap Dr. Threewit into cursing them 
and then be able to charge her with all manner of unpro- 
fessional conduct. Their hopes proved groundless. 

“--the cafeteria and let them know that tomorrow 
night we'll be having a farewell dinner. Peter Stonehouse 
will be leaving, you know, as may some others.” I think 
Dr. Threewit sent them on an errand just to get rid of 
them. She knew I was eaves-dropping the whole time but 
didn't seem to mind. We both knew that I was leaving. 
I certainly wasn’t cured but I had finished my research at 
least for now. 

Dr. Susan Dawes seemed a bit amused, “A Last Sup- 
per?” 

“Of a sort.” 

I wasn’t sure what she meant, but I knew that it was 
time for me to be going. One can live vicariously for only 
a few weeks. It was time to go. 

News from Jake. He’s been hit. He stepped out of 
the barracks in the Green Zone just to see the night sky 
when a mortar round hit about ten yards from where he 
was standing. The Concussion blew him up against a wall 
and he fell. He doesn’t remember much He told me that 
the medics said he had a concussion as they flashed the 
light in his eyes. He couldn't sleep and the pain felt as if 
he had a toothache in his brain. He said he felt ok the 
next day, but I don’t know. He’s back on duty. 

When I hear from Jake, my own head problems seem 
almost quaint. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


A Farewell 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
SIMON G-, 


June 12, 1815 


My divorce from Joan Rebec was anticipated before 
our union. When we were within eyesight of Adam’s 
Well, awaiting the commands of our two lieutenants, she 
motioned to me and soon the two of us began a retreat 
deep into the woods. Simpkins gave me a naively “know- 
ing” stare and seemed to enjoy some joke at our expense 
with our own scarlet commander. ‘The two of them 
allowed us no further indignities, and thence we stole 
deep into the cool recesses of the wood. Beneath us lay 
last fall’s leaves still soiled by the mud of winter and early 
spring. All was silent save for the breeze laving us. The 
bright sun stared through the tops of the tall oak and pine. 
A marriage, not a divorce, seemed in order. 

“Simon, you must tell no one where I am going,” she 
seemed willing to talk. I dared not broach her words. 
“You, too, have lived among different peoples and now 
seem more an Indian than a white. I have lived among 
many peoples. Now I know I must cross the great ocean 
to the land called France. You, I know, must stay, but I 
must leave. I have so much to learn, and so much of my 
life has already been spent.” 
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“But how will you get there? You know nothing of the 
sea,” I countered. 

“A French family not twenty leagues from Adam's 
Well may help me. Farewell.” 

She left quietly and I thought of her tale of the crow. 
She, too, must be the source of legend though her change 
cannot be foretold. Like Callisto, she has already been a 
star tome. For once, I felt a loss and thought how strange 
it is to be divorced before one is married. 

I left but soon found my melancholia tempered by 
the Frontier Guide who pro-claimed a woodsman’s toast 
to “False Battles, False Soldiers, and True Whiskey.” He, 
too, left hurriedly as if he knew something I did not. We 
drank a draught again and lifted the gourd together. Him, 
too, I would miss. We gave each other one final salute 
and off he went. Him, though, I would spy again, for the 
woods ever reclaim their own. 

As I hastened toward camp, I detected an unusual 
haste on the part of Simpkins’ British and even on the 
side of the usually stoic Shawnee. 

“Well, Simon, it seems we won't be needing you after 
all. At least not for now. Enjoy your savage wench, heh. 
- But be back in York. Orders, you know. It seems that 
Napoleon may be at it again. My Indian friends here 
didn’t like their first sniff of French blood and neither did 
I to tell the truth,” my lieutenant mellowed, “Ah, no more 
Americans. Now we'll have real adversaries.” 

“But what of the surveillance,” I queried. 

“Of no significance. Orders are to move north. 
What's wrong, lad. Is she too much for you? Go to, man. 
Let the Americans rot by Adam's Well. The war has been 


over for months. Now here’s a battle my father would 
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stomach. These Americans seem intent only on avoiding 
us. No sport left in the chase any more! 

I stood, nonplussed by the situation. Were we to be 
the pawns of kings across the sea? 

“Well, Simon, farewell. You can’t say I didn’t give any- 
thing to you, heh. Yes, perhaps I shall see you in York.” 
With that adieu, the scarlet commander left, his Shawnee 
and Simpkins’ Britishers heading north. For a moment 
I stayed though I too soon departed following the river 
away from Adam's Well. 

Now I kept company with my thoughts and some 
days later circled back to Adam’s Well. There I made 
camp and kept vigil by the fire for nine days, the flames no 
longer seared my thoughts nor enslaved my imagination. 
They were after all not ravenous wolves nor demons nor 
the shackles of my mind. My step-father was consumed 
in them. Perhaps I would be, too. We all shall be. We 
cook by them; we heat by them; we die by them. My 
stepfather’s cries are now my own. 

I looked toward the sun and sensed its rays. The win- 
ter had been cold and the spring wet, but now the warm 
sun arrayed me in a coat of many colors. 

Properly attired, I could at last set out, my destination 
known but the route uncertain. Detroit would be one 
stop, but after that I knew not. I had made peace with 
the flames but still found myself at war with men. That, 
too, would end. 


June 1, 1815 


Master Shea, 
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Doubtless, you have both witnessed and narrated 
thrice over last Sunday’s events. Kindly allow me to pen 
my own mirthful version. 

On the parish green, the battleground of late, 

A dapper man of cloth untwined cruel fate. 

Like kings of yore, he courted at gay whim. 

Not one, not two, only three would suit him. 

But godhead alone contains three loves at rest. 
When man tries three, only one will be best. 

The other two foully scorned and spited, 

The wrongs done them must be righted. 

When, lo, one seizing time and place, 

Leaps to her own rescue with feathered mace, 

She pummels her beau, driving him into disgrace. 
He flees from her onslaught without a trace. 

So learns this master of divinity 

Not to probe without heed into a trinity. 

Please, Master Shea, write no commentary on my humble 
wit but only smile at all of our folly. 


A Sometimes Wit, 
Mrs. Crawford 


June 12, 1815 

To: Sut Lowman 
Having read of your not incidental role in the great 
battle recently transpired, I think you rather a Ulysees 
than an Achilles though Frontier Guide is as much deserv- 
ing the name as yourself. I oft wonder how a product of 
nature bereft of authors ancient and modern, is able to 
devise such wily stratagems which, while not equaling the 
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wooden horse of Greek cunning, still merits a small niche 
in the annals of tactics. Ah, I have doted on my books to 
surfeit, allowing my mind’s eye to become just a page that 
I have read. Still, the sight has been a pleasing one and 
perhaps I’ve the best of the exchange, nonetheless. 

But, Sut have you heard? On the strength of our victo- 
ries, or at least our stalemates, the war is over. Ha! Won't 
this grieve many an officer bent on promotion,-and the 
rest! Won't this prick the goutish feet of many a veteran 
of the Revolution! Such is the permanence of human 
alliances that one’s foe converts to one’s friend all in the 
space of a few years (or in Deacon Edwin’s case, one’s 
friend becomes one’s foe in even a lesser space). 

The good Deacon has moulted his crimson cloak in 
favor of less conspicuous attire, being inclined to covet the 
shelter of his parsonage over jaunts about the countryside 
in quest of a helpmate for himself. Lately his homilies 
have dwelt upon the virtue of humility to great extent, 
often taking as the text: 


So after he had washed their feet, and had taken his gar- 
ments, and was set down again, he said unto them, Know 
ye what I have one to you? Ye call me Master and Lord: 
and ye say well; for sol am. If I then, your Lord and 
Master, have washed your feet; ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet. For I have given you an example, that ye 
should do as I have done to you. 


(John 13) 


Truly a noble text and one more fitting to the person's 
own condition as well as to my own. I suspect his late 
spring hibernation is only that, though, and that in the 
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hot sun of July more ideas of a more ambitious (and for 
me a more entertaining) nature may be spawned from 
the humble clay and tender shoots of June. But of that 
we shall see. 

The widows all seem to have survived the Deacon's in- 
roads though in varying degrees. The Widow Pinehurst’s 
attention to her geese has been exemplary and we should 
all savor the fruits of her husbandry come Christmas sea- 
son. The Widow Rachel’s public cry has had a purgative 
effect on her and she seems more sociable now that she 
can declaim man’s duplicity. In fact, the Madames Pine- 
hurst and Rachel have become fast friends and may even 
incorporate their yards and stock for business purposes. 
Truly, an admirable outcome. Who knows but that the 
Deacon may have effected a veritable commercial boom 
in the geese trade, albeit not perhaps in feathers. Yet a 
goose quill pen is a fine thing and I am every day thankful 
that I have the good fortune to live in such close proxim- 
ity to such a ready supply of potential pens. The Widow 
Crawford is doing well--as may be expected. She has been 
contemplating opening her library to the local husband- 
men as a means of promoting literacy and scientific agri- 
- culture. Many have already joined her in the enterprise, 
yet the Squire remains aloof, preferring to contemplate 
his crops quietly while the sot weed burns. 

Your cousin is likewise nursing his pipe, having ex- 
perienced the rigors of warfare. He lies at home with his 
leg fixed in splintery glory, with his dreams of glory for 
Virginia faded. But a few days ago he was leading the 
juveniles in storming the palisades of Quebec (i.e., the 
fences of the Dana estate). Having oerleapt one barrier, 
he swelled in premature glory and consciousness of his 
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own prowess. Yet, pride goeth before the fall as he did, 
right on the second fence enclosing the bull’s pasture. I 
chanced by and rescued him from a second blow to his 
manhood. Now his dreams go up in smoke; he is but the 
battered veteran awaiting the next campaigning season 
(unless we can dissuade him otherwise). A few compas- 
sionate lasses may convince him to abide a while in his 
delicate condition, though. 

Sut, there is little else to report until I hear of your 
next venture and can comment on your fate. If you return 
home soon, could you induce Frontier Guide to accom- 
pany you? I should like to learn the nature of his craft, not 
the least of which is the manufacture of that aqua vitae, 
whiskey-wine, which you so justly celebrate. 


Your Lasting Friend, 
T. Shea, M.A. 


x OK OK 


June 15, 1815 


To: Lt. M. George 

Sir, I have reviewed your proposal but must caution 
you, sir, that the barn doors will be open only if you are 
made captain. In that event you are welcome to her, sir, 
and may have my blessing. But the war is over and pro- 
motions are unlikely. 


Respectfully, 
J N. Dana, Esquire 
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Middle of June, 1815 


To: T. Shea, M.A. 

We have finally got to Adam’s Well and have been 
ordered to stay here for some time. The group we were 
supposed to join up with got here months ago, having no 
trouble with the Britishers or Shawnee, they decided to 
leave. I’m glad. The Well itself sure isn’t much to look at. 
I think that our own town’s well is bigger but probably 
not as deep. The water is real cool, like it's coming from 
pretty far down. The air is cool, too. Sometimes we'll sit 
with our boots off--at least what's left of them after Slipper 
Rock, Land’s End, The Wilderness, and all--and just let 
the breeze lap around our feet. It’s green, real green, where 
we are and the musketoos aren't too bad yet and the sun is 
pretty friendly, too, except every once in a while when it 
starts acting like it’s July and the sweat gets caught in the 
crotch of my breeches and it feels like last year, going out 
of Windy Forks and Slippery Rock. Still, it’s mostly warm 
and proper. Frontier Guide has had some time to set in 
- a store of his whiskey-wine and dandelion liquor which 
tastes real good with the well water. We don’t have to eat 
salt-pork for a while, either. We've been having eggs and 
beans and milk and honey and fresh bread and chicken 
and bacon. The farmers aren’t real anxious to take our 
money, just being promising notes really, but our muskets 
do make the money look mighty inviting. Well, now, I 
could stay here the rest of the war, but the Captain (it’s 
Captain George now; my, but how the ways of the wicked 
do prosper but not entirely--wait till I tell you what hap- 
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pened) says we'll likely be moving out in July again. I do 
hope we take a more direct march this time. My breeches 
arent fit any more for all the burrs and brambles of any 
more wildernesses and sure aren't proper for any town. 
They have been mended beyond mending and besides I 
can't sew any good anyhow, being a little clumsy with my 
fingers and all especially after wintering at Land’s End. 
June and Adam's Well, though, just suit me fine. 

As I was saying before, the Lootenant--now Captain- 
-got paid back just a bit. Two nights after King’s Pass, we 
were camped on the banks of the New Jordan River. The 
Lootenant wasn‘ sitting on a rock brooding; he was laying 
on it looking at the stars which must have been uncom- 
fortable because it was a big, bumpy granite out-cropping. 
I don't know why he wasn’t on the ground with the rest 
of us. Only I guess that it just wasn’t his way. As usual, 
Horace had slipped away to do some reading (I was keep- 
ing his pamphlets now). I don’t know but he must have 
read the same papers twenty or more times; must know 
just all there is to know about Paine. Finally the rock got 
even too rough for the Lootenant so he called for Horace 
once; then he took out his sword so that we could all see 
it; then he called in Corpral Williams to fetch him his 
slave. Well, Williams went off into the woods--only this 
time not alone but with a search party. Because Williams 
wasn't alone--though Horace didn’t know that when he 
was trying to put out his light--they found him before 
he had time to sneak back to the campfire. Well, they 
brought him in with his pamphlets and everything. The 
Lootenant stood up on top of his rock and said, “What's 
this? What’s this? Reading! Where did you learn?” Hor- 
ace kept mum, you'll be glad to hear. Then the Lootenant 
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said, “Don’t you know I can kill you?” Horace still kept 
mum, but I think that his eyes told that he knew what 
was going to come. I was shaking; I didn’t want to see 
anybody get killed as we had avoided that for some time 
now. 

Horace kept on not saying a thing but looking straight 
ahead. I looked at Frontier Guide, but he had spent the 
day gathering greens and such and so was tired and al- 
ready stretched out, but I think he was really half-awake 
and knew what was going on; only he didn’t really want 
to know for sure. The Lootenant ordered Horace to be 
tied tight to a tree with his stomach up flush against the 
trunk. Then the Lootenant took the flat of his sword and 
beat Horace’s back, only sometimes the sword turned a 
little in his hand and he wasn’t quite hitting with the flat 
of it any more. I was too scared not to look and I fixed 
on every blow. After the first three, Horace was out of 
breath and could not even scream--then all you could hear 
were the bullfrogs and a swish and a thump. Finally, the 
Lootenant got tired, not being a robust sort, and ordered 
Williams to cut Horace down. When the Corpral did, 
Horace was still hugging the tree for a while till finally he 
-slumped down. 

Then the Lootenant ordered all the pamphlets to be 
burnt and I was sweating like August ‘cause I still had a 
few. It didn’t take too long for them to be burnt, being 
old and dried out as they were. 

After the Lootenant and Corpral went to sleep-- 
though I don’t really see how they could--Frontier Guide 
got up slow and quiet, gave Horace some whiskey-wine 
and tried to fix his back some. I wasn’t much good for 
then or for the rest of the night. I guess we all went 
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to sleep finally because I remember waking up the next 
morning. 

That morning after breakfast a courier rode up, sa- 
luted the Lootenant and gave him a packet. It was the 
orders making him a captain. My, how he did pose. 

We got ready to ford the New Jordan. It wasn’t deep- 
-maybe five or six feet in places; but as we did I noticed 
that Horace just kept slipping farther and farther down- 
stream till he was separate from the main body of troops. 
After last night, those who noticed didn’t say a thing 
and Corpral Williams (I figure he'll be sergeant before 
long) was too busy saluting the Captain and doing such 
stuff that he didn’t see Horace at all. By the time we had 
reached the other side (it was shallow as I said but over a 
half mile wide), Horace was well downstream of us, mov- 
ing with the current more as he crossed the river. Then he 
disappeared in the water and I never saw him again. But 
I sure did hear about him. 

After we had almost reached Adam’s Well, the Cap- 
tain began to miss the services of Horace. Just like the 
night before he took out his sword and ordered Corpral 
Williams to search. Frontier Guide and myself joined up 
with the search party, figuring to confuse things pretty 
good like we had done before. We couldn't find him. 
We searched the river, we searched all over. Finally I 
stashed the pamphlets I had upstream a bit where I knew 
the Corpral would be and Horace wouldn't. The Corpral 
found them all right and brought them back to the Cap- 
tain who burned them just like he did the others and said 
something like, “The Devil take him.” 

You were right, Teacher Shea, we should’ve freed him, 
we should’ve, no matter what anybody would've said or 
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done. I guess I always know when to do the right thing 
when it’s already past. 

I finally did get your letter about Deacon Edwin and 
my cousin. Well, I guess all of us are lonely, only we don’t 
say so--just write all of these letters. 

Maybe this war will soon be over for I don’t know how 
long I can stand this campaigning. July is coming and it 


will be hot. Maybe there'll be a rill from Adam’s Well. 


Your Friend, 
Sut Lowman 


* KOK 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE JOURNAL 
OF A MAN SEEKING HIS NAME, 
THE FORMER SLAVE, ONCE 
CALLED HORACE. 


. allowing the current to divorce me from the 
party, I drifted to the bank most proximate to Adam's 
Well and found myself emerging from the river with my 
own strength. I knew then that no one, not even Paine, 
but a former slave could breathe in liberty as I had; yet the 
fact that I was now free--that I could walk, talk, eat, sleep, 
even read as a man and not as a chained dog made me 
almost shiver and sense that some-how I was in another 
man’s body; not a black body, nor a white one, nor a red 
one but a body devoid of color yet shining bright. This 
first leaping blaze of sensation soon died, leaving me feel 
strangely empty. Where was I to go? The river afforded 
only a momentary respite from the pursuit I knew would 
follow. The wrath of the willful, malicious, and boyish 
Captain George would seek me out in the towns and vil- 
lages. The learning of the naive-wise Teacher Shea (in him 
the two cannot be separated, paradoxically) will make me 
a stranger to the Indian whose own genius I have not yet 
mastered. Where do I find the rest of my race? Where 
do I find myself? 
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Perhaps I must begin to live on my own thoughts, a 
fugitive to all but myself. . . Even now I feel lonely, yet 
I have chosen to do so and, thus, am not alone but with 
my own freedom. We must become better acquainted, 
we must. 

Now I must be on my way. Who knows but that on 
my journey I may discover someone else? 


* KK 
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EDITOR’S COMMENTS ON 
CHAPTER NINE 


Though the disciplined chaos of the military may bor- 
der on the abyss, the way of all flesh is indeed mysterious. 
New orders lead to new directions for the British soldiers. 
A new social order leads the way towards a mythic Jef- 
fersonian ideal for the Widow Crawford and perhaps for 
Master Shea. A restlessness drives Joan Rebec across the 
Ocean to her new land. Horace finds freedom and Simon 
some peace. The Frontier Guide still finds his whiskey. 
Sut Lowman still ruminates over regrets while Captain 
George revels in his new rank. Now what direction will 
all turn? Perhaps once again towards Adam's Well. 

For me as well the war had ended--just as Will had 
predicted. Like my forebear Simon and to a lesser extent 
like the newly baptized Horace, I found a release. 

As Will and I paced back to my bed, we took a cir- 
cuitous route that wound past the back of the hospi- 
tal. The rain fell in a slow drizzle. As we meandered 
along, we passed the large brown and rusted trash bins 
and ash heaps. There between two mounds of ash lay a 
rat, its upper vertebrae severed by the steel rectangle of 
the sprung trap. Its head still seemed in expectation of 
the bait though a slight trail of blood betrayed its actual 
relation to the lure. I paused and Will took note, ‘I 
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is, after all, only a creature like you or me. The rain falls 
alike on the living and the dead.” 

“So it does, Will.” The beast lay still and at rest, no 
more conscious of its place in the grand scheme of the 
universe than it had before. 

It had begun to rain harder so we quickened our 
pace. Soon we reached the first of the double doors. 
Will pushed it and then we entered the dark recesses. 
Dr. Ossing, no longer in white, passed us on our way. 
She had been transferred she said. We wished her well 
and walked back to the room. The window on one side 
over-looked the courtyard. ‘The neatly trimmed tender 
blades of spring welcomed the rain as did the lush flowers 
arranged in small arcs which framed the concrete benches 
that lay on either side of the walkway. Dr. Ossing seemed 
to pause by one of these as if to take in one final survey. I 
waved, but she could not distinguish me or my wave. She 
turned and moved off towards a new destination. On the 
other side of the ward the window looked out upon the 
ash heaps, now sodden, and upon the trapped rat. Rain 
was general, falling alike softly before and behind me. 

Will gently pressed my shoulder and said, “I won- 
-der who's minding Mary now? She’s likely to catch her 
death.” 

I didn’t even have to force a smile. Mary and I would 
go on walking with or without our clothes. Will was 
right; the war was winding down. 

Even my editing has been winding down. Curiously, 
only one other attempt has been made to publish this 
collection of documents. However, on the eve of World 
War I, such a decidedly unbellicose array of letters must 
have seemed out of place. The rejection which follows 
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manifests no doubt, no uncertainty, no quibbling equivo- 
cation. 

And so for the next hundred years, the tales go un- 
published and unread. 

Yet, the forthrightness of the first rejection seems re- 
freshing when paired with Professor Conley’s contempo- 
rary academic obfuscation. 
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EPILOGUE 


INFAMOUS REJECTION OF THE 
NOW FAMED CORPUS 


January 3, 1912 
Dear Sir: 

It is with deepest sincerity that I, acting for the Mr. 
Morgan himself, must emphatically decline your offer to 
sell several packets written by alleged, inconsequential 
figures in our nation’s struggle for freedom from the yoke 
of British domination. Indeed, I must express a certain 
consternation that one would even consider such a propo- 
sition in view of the magnitude of Mr. Morgana’s interest 
- in manuscripts of proven worth and the inconsequential 
nature of the correspondences which you proffer to him. 
It is with even deeper indignation that I read of the antics 
of such a mob of cowardly, common characters. Such 
men -- and I use the term “men” with greatest hesitation 
-- can only besmirch the good name of a true patriot, 
especially during this the centennial year. I, therefore, 
must consider your offer to be little less than a feeble at- 
tempt by a huckster to defraud the Mr. Morgana. If you 
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persist in your dastardly solicitation, I must report you to 
the authorities. 


Sincerely, 

Edwin Potlatch 

Chief Procuror 

Nascent Morgana Library 
5th Ave. & 36th St. 
New York, New York 
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AFTERWORD 


On the Significance of Oft-Overlooked Historicity 
and the Frontier Zeitgeist: A Case in Point of the early 
American Experience. 

Within the parameters of current socio-economic- 
cultural megahistory, vis-a-vis the War of 1812, one must 
often reflect and interface, as it were, with the obfusca- 
tions and machinations of micro-historical events which 
lie outside of the previously established parameters of the 
professional historian and, indeed, which seem to tran- 
scend such parameters and establish a parochial, primi- 
tivistic zeitgeist which in the language of the non-profes- 
sional layman, one must translate as an all-encompassing 
circumambience of a frontier mentality upon the Euro- 
pean inheritance. 

Contemporary historians of the megahistoricist 
school, following the lead of social theoreticians such 
as the now discredited Erich Malin-Strauss and Fritz 
Basmead have unconsciously created a mythopoesis of the 
era in question, delegating the trivial historical realisms of 
such works as the preceding microhistorical historicism 
beyond the matrix of professional scholarship. Such a 
predisposition is unfortunate and ultimately damning 
for the symbiotic interphase of megahistory with mi- 
crohistory produces neither meg- nor micro- but rather 
a dialectical synthesis of the two--resulting in what has 
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been termed by no less an authority of the now credited 
theoretical postulant of Gesunkenes Factotiveness than 
Professor Peter Stonehouse, Ph.D., as history per se. 

The pertinent theorem of Gesunkenes Factotiveness 
manifest in the corpus of letters presented in this study is 
the Revolutionary phenomenon of Retreat and Renewal, 
hitherto discussed only peripherally because of the lim- 
ited conceptual archetypes of Megahistoricism which has 
placed such a phenomenon exterior to the parameters of 
scholarly analysis which through a process discussed in 
my article, “The Devolution of Popular Archetypes from 
a Scholarly Matrix: Mythos and Factos,” often becomes 
popular truisms. It is hoped and theorized that the publi- 
cation of these hitherto unknown letters and memoirs will 
assist the professional historian as well as his non-profes- 
sional layman counterpart in the conceptualizations of the 
dynamisms of Retreat-Renewal Symbiosis. 


B. Patrick Conley 
Chief Archivist 


Sandhomen University 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Sitting alone in the alcove of the lounge, I wondered 
what Mr. Potlatch would consider to be consequential in 
the War of 1812. York and Washington were burned, the 
boundaries returned to the prewar status, and in many re- 
spects little changed--except for the Shawnee in the north 
and for the Cherokee in the south. The only constant in 
this war remained the inevitable push of the European 
settlers and the forced retreat of the native tribes. Simon 
G had chosen to join his comrades in their trail of tears- 
-tears spilt by Cherokee, Shawnee, Creek, Fox, and so 
many others--in one of the largest forced migrations in 
American history. So what is consequential? The escape 
of Horace, his unknown fate, the return of Sut Lowman 
‘to civilian life, the agricultural work of Widow Craw- 
ford? Conflict or the avoidance of conflict? Wars fought 
in the name of freedom or freedom itself? The death of 
individuals or of whole peoples? I was finishing my edi- 
tion but in doing so I had only opened myself to more 
questions--none of which I could answer. Still, perhaps in 
posing questions, I was approaching closure in one phase 
of my life and was ready to start another. Who knows 
what chaos would ensue? 
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Dr. Dawes and Paul Elliott entered the mezzanine 
above the lounge. I couldn't see them, but I could hear 
them quite distinctly. “Hate to see you go, Paul.” 

“That's all. “Hate to see you go. Have a nice eternity.’ 
Just pin on a smile face.” 

“No, Paul, you don’t understand. You're not dying--at 
least not in the near future. You're just leaving.” 

Paul began to lapse into sarcasm. “Fine, fine, now 
we've degenerated into nursery tales. And if I’m real good 
the Easter Bunny will lay one on me, then I'll get bunny 
AIDS and die giving birth to a chocolate/marshmallow 
egg.” 

“Paul, will you listen! You're not dying existentially, 
professionally, or personally any more than the rest of 
us.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Dr. Threewit has approved your transfer, written you 
a letter of recommenda-tion. You're free. From Whelan 
to the world. And I won't have to take two of your week- 
end shifts.” 

Dr. Threewit must have entered, for I heard her 
speak. “Yes, Dr. Dawes, did I hear you volunteering for 
weekend shifts?” 

“But I’m not finished here. My patients-- 

Dr. Threewit interrupted Paul. “--will do fine without 
you. Besides, Doctor, none of us are really cured although 
I’m glad youre concerned for your patients’ welfare. We 
just learn to get along a little better. That's all. You'll be 
leaving at the same time as Peter Stonehouse will be. I’ve 
arranged for a little farewell party. Dinner this evening 
will be somewhat different.” 
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Later that day, Susan Dawes, Paul Elliott, Ellen Three- 
wit, and I were seated in the cafeteria when in burst Hugh 
carrying a platter of meat and chanting, “Slay the fatted 
calf for the departing shrink and the prodigal historian.” 

Mary came in next with pies and cakes. “I’m so glad 
we're eating. I’m so hungry.” 

“Come, Mary, sit down,” Dr. Threewit entreated. 
“We'll bring the tables together so that we can all be to- 
gether for one last time.” 

Alexis brought in the salad while Jack and Charles 
carried in pitchers of ice tea and lemonade. After we were 
all seated, Dr. Threewit took a glass and raised it and said, 
“A bon voyage for Peter and for Paul.” 

Charles added his own toasts. “May Dr. Elliott be as 
well liked elsewhere as he is here!” 

Jack, with his knife held high in his left hand and 
with a drink raised high in the other, chimed in, “Hear, 
hear,’ 

“May Peter Stonehouse listen to others as well as he 
has listened to us,” Charles intoned. 

Again, Jack chorused, “Hear, hear.” 

Now Charles took Mary’s glass and delivered his third 
- toast. “May Dr. Elliott, like the horizon, ever recede from 
our view and from Whelan Institute and from all such 
institutes.” 

“Hear, hear.” 

Alexis, who had held herself in check until now, raised 
her glass and proclaimed, “May Charles drown in a bowl 
of his own bullshit.” 

Hugh rose up, “And I saw him descending as on a 
cloud.” Charles was descending into his chair and killing 
Alexis with big eyes. 
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Jack just yelled, “Aw, get off the cloud, Hugh-man.” 

Alexis returned Charles's glare with her own and with 
a few words. “Why don’t you and Jack go sneer at each 
other in the men’s room?” 

“T don’t quite think this is what we had in mind for 
a farewell party,” Dr. Dawes looked exasperated as she 
looked down, resting her forehead on the fingers of her 
left hand. 

Dr. Threewit countered. “Well, Dr. Dawes, once Paul 
leaves, all of these patients are yours. Even when they 
leave Whelan, they'll still be yours on an out-patient basis. 
So let’s make the best of this evening.” 

Mary stood up. “I’m hot. Don’t you think it’s hot, 
Dr. Elliott? Oh, I’m so hot, hot, hot.” 

Paul motioned to Mary, “Mary, come over here. It’s 
not so hot over here.” 

“Thank you, Doctor. No one ever asks me anything 
nice.” 

Alexis joined Paul and Mary. “Yes, Mary, it’s nice to 
have someone to talk with instead of being pawed over by 
some sophomoric pseudo-sophisticate.” 

Charles took offence. “Oh, and who do we have here, 
Ms. Manners? Are you taking good notes, Peter? We 
want all this recorded. Once again, I’m being verbally 
assaulted.” 

“Yeah, tell ‘em off, Chuckie-boy,” Jack added. 

Charles turned abruptly towards Jack and yelled, 
“Quit calling me, ‘Chuckie-boy.” 

“Chuck you, Chuckie-boy. Who do you think you 
are, Prince Charles?” 

Jack and Charles glared at each other and left quarrel- 
ing. Hugh rose to speak. “Pandemonium breaks. They 
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eat and drink and then go out to curse. Maledicat Ho- 
mine.” Hugh blessed them both as they left but with their 
backs turned they were oblivious to the benediction. 

Mary also began to walk away, unbuttoning her 
blouse and complaining, “It’s so hot, just so hot.” Alexis 
accompanied Mary out the door and said that Mary was 
right, that it was getting a little hot in here. 

Paul turned to me and remarked, “Perhaps leaving 
Whelan won’ be all that painful.” I didn’t know what to 
say so I just nodded my head. 

Dr. Dawes just lowered her had on the table and 
repeated, “What have I done? What have I done?” 

Dr. Threewit looked at Dr. Elliott and Dr. Dawes, 
saying, “Patience, Doctors, patience. No one is cured. 
But some of us do learn to cope. Peter, before you leave, 
I want to talk with you.” 

So ended our last supper together. 

No news from Jake. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Reminiscences of a 
| Farewell When All Is 
: : | Said and Done, Still More 
| Is Said and Less Is Done 


Post-scripts often recall post-mortems. With that caveat 
in mind, I continue. 


When I returned home, I had little idea that my ener- 
gies--such as they were-would be devoted to the editing of 
War of 1812 material of such an obscure nature. Upon 
my return, though, Will directed me to the archives of 
Sandhomen University and to our kinship with the Si- 
mon G-- of the corpus. I soon began poring through the 
material and gradually was piecing together the material 
for the corpus. 

Will had frequently read through all that I had edited 
and his comments generally rendered the arcane lucid and 
the laconic comprehensible. When I had finished gather- 
ing the corpus together, however, he seemed to become 
irate. “Just who the hell is this Potlatch fellow anyway 
and what is this fellow at Sandhomen University doing? 
Neither of them makes a lick of sense.” 

“Well, Potlatch was a sincere scholar who believed 
that Parson Weems was the only salutory chronicler of 
our forefathers. He had a theory of scholarship that pre- 
cluded any materials that might detract from an idealized 
vision of the War of 1812. He --” 

“Ok, professor, ok. Still, he must have had some 
influence in preserving the letters. Did he send the bulk 
of them to Sandhomen University?” 

“Apparently so. Although he did use an alias, claim- 
ing that a Simon had entrusted the materials to the Uni- 
versity’s archives. He hand-delivered the documents and 
left quickly. It was rumored that he had some personal 
interest in preserving the materials. The issue was never 
resolved, and he kept his distance from the University.” 
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“But nothing else is known of him?” Will seemed to 
be more interested than I had anticipated. 

“Not exactly, Potlatch authored over three dozen 
books and countless monographs as well as some of the 
first school texts. He was prolific.” 

“If not prolifically prolix.” 

“I wont debate the point, Will, but why the interest 
in him?” 

“Td like to read what Sut Lowman would write about 
Mr. Potlatch. By the way, I have some letters for you. It 
looks like these letters have been chasing you for months. 
Anyway, have a good read. I do suppose you can take a 
break from all that research.” 

The first letter was from Corporal Ingram. It was 
post-marked from some small town in some remote sec- 
tion of remote north-central Arkansas. I read it with 
interest. It was, afterall, yet one more historical document 
about a survivor of a war and it, too, might merit inclu- 
sion in the archives. 
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CORPORAL INGRAM’S LETTER 


Hey, Peter, the war’s over and I’m out. In fact, I’m 
outta Detroit City, too. One thing the soldiering did for 
me was to get me money so that I’m gone from Detroit. 
I’m out and gone back home. Bought me a small place 
down here in Arkansaw and am through soldiering and 
out hunting. 

I know that the war didn’t treat you good, and I do 
hope you can write and tell me that everything is ok. 
Guys get hurt in funny ways during all that fighting and 
polishing and spiccing and spanning or whatever the hell 
we did for inspections and such. I’m telling you all my 
good news so that you can come down and see me some- 
time. I figure I done all right by the war. You know I had 
more catfish and fresh pork than even the officers so I 
figure, I did ok. In fact, pretty damn good. I want you 
to see me so that maybe we can go pig hunting. In fact, 
that’s one reason why I wrote.. Hunting down here is so 
good that I don’t even need grenades to bring home quite 
a catch. Grenades are hard to come by now that the war 
is over and I doubt that my neighbors (such as they are. 
There are more pigs than neighbors out here) would much 
appreciate me blowing off a pond now and then. Besides 
such blowings ain't good game management. Anyway, I 
was telling you about how good the hunting is down here 
and believe you me it is good. Why just a few days ago 
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I was out pigging--you know pig hunting--when all of a 
sudden I saw this great big brown bear in front of me. 
Now it ain’t legal to hunt brown bears in Arkansaw where 
I live so I wasn’t about to hunt her. Yeah, a she-bear with 
her cubs, I guess. Anyway I thought I'd scatter pretty 
quick but not twenty yards from that raging brown bear 
was a pack of hungry porkers licking their chops and they 
were all looking at me with vengeance shooting out their 
eyes and just burning me where I stood. Overhead the 
crows were beginning to have themselves a regular chorus 
of caw’s. I guess they figured on cleaning up what the pigs 
left, which would not have been much, I can tell you. You 
know what them pigs can do, I can tell you. I started 
saying my prayers when off to the left of me a coiled 
copperhead reared back its head, bared its fangs, and was 
ready to help the pigs out. The crows were cawing, the 
pigs were snorting, and the bear was roaring. Me, I was 
shaking. I know you seed me scared but not this scared. 
I figured that copperhead would have to go mainly cause 
I been scared of snakes most of my life. I mean a cop- 
perhead ain't worth a broken bucket in contrast to a water 
moccasin, but like I said a snake is a snake and I figured if 
‘I blasted this one it'd be almost as good as getting a water 
moccasin. I moved slower than slow, a lot slower than the 
sweat that was poring down my forehead and all over my 
eyebrows and into my eyes so that I couldn’ see straight. 
In a way, I’m glad I couldn't see real good. Otherwise, I’d 
a noticed that behind me some coy-dogs were panting, 
you know with their tongues just sort of lolling out their 
mouths, drawing short breaths in and out. Now coy-dogs 
are sorta-like the pigs. It takes civilization to get us even 
meaner than things are by nature. The pigs roaming the 
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Arkansaw-Missouri border are a cross between wild pigs 
and the bigger farm pigs that got loose. When you com- 
bine the speed and tusks of a wild pig with the appetite 
and size of a civilized one you are in trouble. The same is 
true of coy-dogs. Now a coyote is a natural enough hunt- 
er, but a coyote will generally shy away from men and 
hunt mice and rabbits and such. Every once in a while a 
couple of ‘em will hunt after lambs and such. They are a 
nuisance and all, but like I said a man can generally take 
care of them because they shy away from men. But not 
coy-dogs. See, coy-dogs are a cross between wild coyotes 
and civilized dogs that have got loose. You know as well as 
I that old saying familiarity breeds contempt or something 
like that. Well, these stray dogs don’t give a lick about 
men. Some of them have been beaten or roughed up a 
bit by men so I tell you that they do have a bone or two 
to pick with man. So when these dogs mix with coyotes, 
you got a coy-dog that is as stealthy as a fox and meaner 
than a junk-yard dog. 

Now as I was saying. The brown bear was in front 
of me rearing and roaring; the pigs were right beside; the 
copperhead to the left; and the coy-dogs right behind. 
Slowly I eased my rifle on down to the left, figuring I'd 
take the serpent in the grass while the others would pun- 
ish me for all the hunting I’ve done in my life. 

Anyway I lowered that rifle to within two feet of that 
copperhead, which wasn’t anymore than two and a half- 
feet from me. Someone looking from the outside would- 
da thought I had three legs. Right then I was wishing I 
had four more rifles and a shot-gun to boot those varmints 
away. I squeezed that trigger ever so slow, just waiting for 
a drop of sweat to inch down off my forehead and on to 
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the tip of my nose. That copperhead musta knowed what 
was coming and bullet pie was not what he had in mind 
so off he snaked faster than a blink. To tell the truth, I 
wasnt blinking. I had my eyes shut tight so I don’t know 
where that reptile went. Only when I squeezed that trig- 
ger nothing happened. Nothing. I jerked the trigger hard 
the next time and the rifle just blew all to pieces. Bits 
of the barrell peppered them coy-dogs so that they went 
howling off into the woods. Shrapnel was flying every- 
where. The she-bear took her cubs and rambled away; the 
crows went cawing away; and the gunpowder just about 
barbequed three pigs. Ain’t nothing better than hunting 
in Arkansaw. Still I think I might just tend to my fishing 
hooks and trot lines as catfish still is my favorite and I’ve 
had my fill of pork for a while. 


You be sure to see me now. 
Ex-Corporal Ingram 


I might go ahead and see ex-Corporal Ingram but I 
doubt that I'd go porking with him. 

As I guessed the next letter was from VJ Robinson. 
He had gone to New York where I learned that he used his 
talents to write what he called are pseudo-sophisticated 
romances. He asked me what I thought of his hack work. 
I think just about everything he said and sometimes did 
was tongue-in-cheek. In the sample below, he gave me 
new insight into the nature of diplomacy. 
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THE DIPLOMATS 


... There, as if immersed by le quartier de Saint-Ger- 
main-des-Prés, Wallace Chattering, or perhaps now a dif- 
ferent man, viewed himself in the lucid consideration of 
his compagne where the image reflected a consciousness 
not untouched by the exquisite refinement of perceptions 
undistorted by his former life. 

His companion, once he had perceived that she was 
measuring him as if both by now had attained some de- 
gree of discrimination, responded to his look as if the two 
had enjoined a silence pregnant in sagesse vieille. “Ah,” 
she said. 

“Ah,” he replied. Chattering realized that now, after 
forty-five years of torpid extence, he had begun to live, if 


not to speak. 

“I suppose that you will return to le Rig marole to- 
morrow if you do not miss the boat,” she said, raising her 
delicate yet penetrating visage. 

Arching his brow and fixing his mind’s eye, Chatter- 
ing replied, “Ah!” 

The television broke off his revery. 

“Harriet, don’t you think--” 

“Yes, Paul, I do--” 

“But your husband, he’s--” 

“In Paris.” 

“But won't he come back?” 
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“Wallace never did understand my hopes, my needs, . 
.. my, my passions. Paul, look at me. Look at me.” 

“Harriet, I, I... Oh, Harriet!” 

He was rising from his interrupted reflections to turn 
off the set, but his limbs tingled with the myriad sensa- 
tions of. . . I knew that VJ was off chuckling to himself 
somewhere about all that he had written. I guess he 
could still laugh in the face of all these myriad absurdities 
that plague us (or a little less professorially he still could 
“signify” to us folks). He was working on a history on 
his own time--one that he hoped would give him some 
rest just as mine had buried ghosts which no longer seem 
to exert such a force over me. His history would be that 
of the free, fighting, American black. He welcomed me 
to New York. I don’t suppose there are any porkers up 
there so I called VJ to tell him how much I enjoyed the 
sample of his work. 

“Hello, VJ, yeah this is Peter Stonehouse. Thanks for 
the letter.” 

“T’ve wondered how you have been. Will got in 
touch with me a couple weeks ago and told me about your 
project. Looks good. But let me tell you a story that'll 
- ease your mind and give you some peace. Back before 
I did these romances, I used to do some other writing, 
modern fables, I guess you'd say. I saved one of them for 
you 
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THREE RACERS 


In the beginning, which really wasn’t so very long ago, 
God laid out a race for three runners. The rules weren’t 
all that clear but the mystery created a certain interest. 
Anyway all that people could do was to talk about the 
big race. All that was clear was this: there was a starting 
line; about 200 yards out from the starting line was a 
huge mountain-sized pile bag; another 200 yards out was 
a second huge sized bag---more of a hill-sized bag than 
a montain-sized one; then way off in the distance so far 
you could just barely make it out was a small bag, a really 
small bag. 

Many runners came forward to claim the prizes that 
just had to be in those three bags. By and by people 
settled on three runners for the big race. One was so fast 
but so cocky that his nose just about touched the clouds. 
He was dressedall in red from his shoulders to his shoes 
in a body suit so tight that you could see every muscle 
twitch. He was carrying himself as if no one else was 
there. The second racer was cool--the kind of cool you 
get with cold cash. His singlets and shorts were green and 
his shoes were dazzling gold. As for the last runner--well, 
he didn’t look like the other two. He was holding himself 
back a little as if he knew he wasn’t as fast as the other two. 
I forget what he was wearing so whatever it was it didn’t 
make much of an impression. He walked deliberately up 
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to the starting blocks, but people pretty much ignored 
him as they cheered for the runner in red or the racer in 
green. Still, this third one wasn’t giving up. You knew he 
was the kind of guy who had worked hard all of his life 
but just didn’t have much to show for it. 

God called all three runners to the starting line and 
didn’t say anything else. The runner in red fairly well ex- 
ploded as he drove his right leg deep back into the starting 
block. At first, he couldn’t keep his head down, for he 
was just about snorting. The racer in green just glided in 
and was playing up to the crowd even though he didn’t 
say aword. He just let the glitter of his gold shoes do the 
talking. The third runner, like the other two, didn't say 
much, but he wasn’ snorting or glittering or anything like 
that. He just eased into the blocks as he had a thousand 
times before so that you hardly knew he was there. 

With the command, “Runners, set.” all three drove 
their hips high and kept their heads low. It’s a good thing 
they kept their heads low because God wasn’t using no 
gun to start this race. Instead of a loud bam, a deafening 
crack--a lightning bolt and thunder--started this race. 

They were off, and the runner in red was in the lead. 

‘He had his sights set on that mountain pile some 200 
yerds away. He reached it, too, in less than twenty sec- 
onds. When he got there, he stopped to catch his breath. 
He was dog tired and couldn’ go any farther. After a little 
bit, he got his breath back and right away started ripping 
that huge bag to pieces. Inside, he found tanks, planes, 
missles, anything and everything he wanted to lord it 
over others. For once in his life he was smiling instead of 


scowling. For a while he was pretty happy until he tripped 
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over a land mine as he was scurrying to to get to a Stealth 
bomber. He nearly blew his leg off. 

While the runner in red was nearly blowing himself 
up, the runner in green was cruising on to the second pile. 
He, too, just ripped open that huge bag, trying to get to 
the goodies inside. He was beaming when he beheld the 
brand new silver BMW. His eyes were glistenig when 
he saw gold bricks stacked like cord wood. After a few 
seconds of looking around, though, his only words were, 
“Ts this all?” 

As you might guess, the third runner kept going and 
going on and on towards that distant third bag. When 
he got there, he just bent over, placing his hands over his 
slightly bent knees until he gradually got his breath back. 
Unlike the other two runners, he didn’t rip his bag apart. 
Instead, he untied the strings and pulled the bag open, 
thinking that he might be able to use that bag for some- 
thing. He peered inside and found a book--I don’t know 
which book it was--some paper and some pens. 

A little note at the bottom of the bag said only, “Keep 
me informed.” The third runner picked up the bag and 
walked off. 

A little later on, from a wheelchair the runner in red 
was signing autographs. From a makeshift podium made 
of gold bricks, the racer in green had called a press confer- 
ence to announce that he was challenging the outcome 
of the race and was seeking ten million dollars in dam- 
ages. The third runer just walked on past the other two 
with his bag, his book, his paper, his pens, and the note 
that said, “Keep me informed.” And that’s the tale of the 
three racers. 
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Well, Peter, that’s my story--a little different from the 
line of word I’ve been doing--but it’s my gift to you. Keep 
me informed. 
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HISTORY IN THE PRESENT: 
THE FUTURE 


It was time to leave. My last three weeks were up. By 
the official dictum of my medical insuror, all was well or 
should be. Actually, I have no right to complain. Before I 
came to work for I. M. White of Amalgated Acme, I had 
seen V. J. Robinson, at least written to ex-Corporal In- 
gram, and had had some help from Dr. Ossing. For what- 
ever reason, I found myself needing more time to heal, 
and the stay at Whelan had helped. I was beginnning to 
reconcile present and past; now only the future loomed 
ahead. Before I left Whelan, I needed one more trip to 
the lake to see the vapors trail skyward, diaphonous and 
prophetic. Before I embarked on the future, I had to talk 
with Dr. Threewit. I don’t know why, but she had seemed 
so insistent. She had been awfully tolerant of my work. 
Well, we'd meet and have a little talk. I’d also like to say 
good-bye to Elbert. He had, after all, been one of the few 
sane people I had talked to in weeks. I found him in the 
Business Office of Whelan as I was checking out. 

“Hey, Peter, I heard that you won't be with us any 
more. Heading out, I guess. Where you heading to?” 

“[m not sure. Ill need a job. Mr. White’s golden 
parachute kept me from crashing these eight weeks, but I 
don’t have anything now.” 


Zap 


“Well, Peter, I don’t exactly run an employment agen- 
cy--especially for old, ex-crazy white guys--now, wait a 
minute. Don’t get me wrong or anything. I’m not putting 
you down or anything. It’s just that I don’t want that Jack 
getting any ideas that I’ll give him and any other looney 
a job. 

He might have some good tool sense, but he hasnt 
any people sense. He'd get me in trouble so fast that I'd 
have to start firing people instead of hiring them. And I 
don’t much like firing anybody except maybe somebody 
like Jack who shouldn't have been hired in the first place. 
Anyway, but how would you like to do a little work for 
Albert and me? I know you can work, and I know you 
can keep your mouth shut while all the rest of the world is 
talking itself to death. Why we've got as many talk shows 
as we got lawyers almost. What do you think?” 

“You're not offering me a job just because you feel 
sorry for me, are you?” 

“Naw, it’s like I said. These days it’s hard to find 
people who know how to work. Besides, I'd like to have 
you do a little research for me. I’ve been taking care of 
my present and future. Now I'd like to know a little about 
“my past. You've been taking care of your past and need 
to take care of your present and future. It looks like a 
perfect fit to me.” 

“When can I start? 

“Next week on Monday. 8 am sharp. Down at A & 
E Enterprises. Albert and I will be expecting you.” 

At last, I'd get to see Albert and Elbert together. I 
wonder just what they'll have me doing? A job’s a job. 
Ir'll keep my mind off other things for a while at least. 
Elbert went on his way, mumbling about how this world 
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is coming to ruin what with so few people really knowing 
how to work and all. I walked out the door with him. 

“Now, remember, Peter, 8am sharp on Monday. 
Come ready to work.” Elbert got into his A & E truck 
and took off but without a cloud of smoke. I remember 
Elbert saying that Jackrabbit starts were for jackasses who 
like to see their money go up in smoke. 

It was time to walk back down to the lake, past the 
tall columns of oaks and the manicured lawns to the 
brush below. The ground had been baked hard, and the 
lush greens had yielded to yellows and browns. But the 
lake was still there. I walked down to the willow, whose 
branches arched over the waters, and saw the poplars on 
the far side. Above a lone hawk circled and watched over 
me as I had watched others. The scattered and broken 
patches of cool mist drifted skyward in languorous ease 
in natural mystic rings. In them, I saw Horace, Sut Low- 
man, Simon G, and all the others ascend to the clouds 
above, puffy, billowy shapes of vapor risen from the earth. 
These clouds above formed three great interlocking rings. 
The ring of the past arched to the east and in it stood 
British and American soldiers with long, steely rifles and 
muskets that no longer thundered death and destruc- 
tion. In that same circle of the past, stood Master Shea 
and Mary holding her young son and the Shawnee chief 
Tecumseh. A portion of this cloud overhung the western 
ring of the present. In this overlapping mist, I found a 
shade of myself, beckoning me upwards. Others were in 
that same space, but I could not distinguish them clearly. 
In the circle of the present, Dr. Elliott and Dr. Dawes, 
Mary, Alexis, Jack and Charles, Hugh, and many others 
stared down at me. In the third ring, the circle of the 
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future, I too saw myself and Elbert, Dr. Threewit, ex-Cor- 
poral Ingram, and V. J. Robinson, and many others--even 
Dr. Elliott and Dr. Dawes again. But faces and identities 
drifted from one ring to the other. The boundaries shifted 
as the clouds drifted high above, dreamily propelled by 
sluggish winds blowing in no particular direction. 

As I was lost in the clouds, Dr. Threewit approached. 
“You can’t evade our little talk so easily, Peter. I, too, am 
drawn to the past and to this lake, for in it I see a reflec- 
tion of creations past, present, and to come. Its waters 
drop deep into the earth and its vapors trail to the heav- 
ens. I know why you come here, Peter. It is the same 
reason I do. Past, present, and future do intertwine and 
interact.” 

“Would you look at that,” Jack and Charles had joined 
us. “Who wouldda thought that Peter and the old Doc. 
. Just who wouldda thought that.” 

As Charles exited, Dr. Elliott kicked the breadknife 
out the door and released his grip on Hugh. “Hugh, why? 
Just tell me why.” 

“Why being gone, I am a man again.” Hugh gently 
laid the Bible on the table and sat down in his custom- 
-ary place and began a droning recitation. “Listen, every 
orgasm is punctuated by despair and initiated by despair. 
A manic-depressive cycle, a flickering candle brought low 
but never wholly quenched. Ice and fire, you know.” 

“But, Hugh, making a eunuch of yourself will not 
stop the cycle of desire and despair.” Then Dr. Elliott 
tried a more textbook, professional tone. “Sexual desire 
is more a matter of psychological impulses than of bio- 
logical drive.” 
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“Well, then, what is there to do, Doctor, kill not my 
member but my being? The wheel of fortune stops and 
I fall off into the abyss. What difference, Doctor, to you 
or to me? An endless plunge. At least there’s certainty 
in that. 

“Why do you demand certainty?” 

“You aren't speaking as a doctor now, are you?” 

“No.” 

“Then I'll tell you. Sex tells me that I’m alive but 
reminds me that I’m to be dead. Once a man rises, then 
he dies.” 

“Even a celibate dies.” 

“But not as I do. My seed drips to the ground, but 
no one springs from there. Just wasted seed and for that 
flames shall lick, kiss, and embrace me forever. But if 
there are those hellish flames, then I’ll know that at one 
time I lived.” 

Paul touched Hugh’s shoulder. “Hugh, doesn’t our 
talk tell you that you are alive? Can't an embrace bring 
life as well as death. Can't a kiss bring you closer to oth- 
ers instead of to hell? Hugh, even now the sound of our 
words travels in long, arcing waves past these rooms, and 
perhaps even beyond. There are no abominable men here- 
-not even Jack or Charles. No abominations, just men 
and women with so little time and so much to do.” 

They exited and once again I had to close my book. 


Jake is coming home. 
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From a psychiatric hospital, Peter Stonehouse, late _ 
of Sandhomen University, grapples with his family | 

history as he edits a collection of manuscripts written | 
during the last stages of the War of 1812. As he does | 
| so, he untangles his own experiences in Vietnam and 
those of his son in Traq. Many characters both in | 
history and in Peter’s immediate experience retreat | 
from life and from themselves. However, bands of | 
roving pigs and well hidden hordes of unconventional 
treasure as well as simple patience lead them to a new 
insight. Throughout all of these endeavors, one maxim 
resonates, “We have eyed our enemy in the face and 
found ourselves.” 
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